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AN AMERICAN SCIENTIST IN JAVA 


By VICTOR HEISER, M.D. 


A Chapter from the Odyssey of a Great Doctor 


For more than thirty years Dr. Victor Heiser has traveled about 
the world, dedicating himself to the eradication of those terrible 
plagues that have decimated mankind since time immemorial. 
During a decade as Director of Health in the Philippines he 
saved 15,000 lives a year in his brilliant campaigns against 
disease among primitive peoples. During the subsequent twenty 
years he has served the Rockefeller Foundation in nearly every 
remote region of the world from Polynesia to Ethiopia, from 
Zululand to India, fighting cholera, leprosy and many other 
dreaded plagues. There is perhaps no other living person who 
has inaugurated more movements to save and prolong human 
life. In the following article Dr, Heiser describes some of his 
experiences in Java and some of the victories of medical science 
over ignorance, inertia and disease. Editorial Note. 


Sourabaya is the principal commer- 
cial city of Java and the center of an 
enormous sugar trade. 


Frontispiece: Borobudur, the most 
impressive of all Javanese ruins, 
dates from the ninth century. 


Nesmith 


WHEN I first began traveling for the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the run from Singapore to Java was a bright spot in 
the itinerary. The passenger liners were built for comfort in the 
tropics. Passengers could practically live on deck, taking refuge 
from the brief but daily showers in little shelters specially pro- 
vided. The voyage was comfortable and pleasant. Fat Dutch 
officials spent most of their time puffing placidly on cabbagy 
cigars which glowed like red hot chimneys, and, with their 
equally fat Mevvrouws, gulping foaming schooners of beer at 
the little deck tables. 

With the low Sumatra coast on our right, never out of sight 
of islands, we steamed the five hundred miles to broad and 
shallow Batavia Bay. At dawn of the second day we approached 


the breakwater which protects Tandjong Priok. Neither at 
Simpson from Nesmith 


Orient and Occident 


THE CAPITAL OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Many significant changes have taken place in Batavia since Dr. Heiser first visited Java. A city of nearly four hundred thousand people, the modern 
section with its wide thoroughfares and business buildings resembles a European metropolis. In this aerial view we look down upon the new rail- 
road station and the huge offices of the Netherlands Bank of Batavia. 


this modern port nor at the old capital of Batavia, seven miles 
away, was there any hint of the strange beauty hidden within 
the island. Low-lying Batavia itself looked like any town in 
Holland. Its stone-walled canals, with gates to regulate the 
sluggish flow of the current, sometimes traversed the centers 
of the enormously broad avenues, built on the generous scale 
of the Dutch themselves. 

The tidal flats of Batavia, more pestilential than those of Singa- 
pore, had offered no terrors to the seventeenth century colon- 
ists from the Zuyder Zee, who had come from a country in 
which malaria claimed then an annual tithe. In Batavia, which 
ironically enough means Fair Meadows, they clung intrepidly 
to the homes they had erected there. But the mortality was 
so overpowering—over a million died in twenty-two years of 
the eighteenth century—that the city ultimately was abandoned 
to natives and commerce; the burghers now come down to it 
only for working hours, and return as early as possible to 
Weltevreden, Well Content, where they live in their plastered, 
tinted houses on ground only a little higher but far more health- 
ful. 

The Governor-General found even Weltevreden much too hot. 
He moved inland to Buitenzorg in the hills which are never 
much more than an hour from the coast. The world’s most 
beautiful botanical gardens form a private park for his man- 
sion. On the slope of Salak volcano, which through the cen- 
turies has fertilized its hillsides, grow specimens of every tree, 


shrub, plant and vine known to the tropics. Throughout its’ 
spacious acres the Dutch experiment with tea, rubber, cinchona, 
sugar cane, rice, nutmegs, cloves and pepper in order to de- 
velop them for commerce. Though the fundamental purpose 
is economic, the faithful botanists who have labored there have 
never sacrificed beauty to utility. Five thousand out of the 
six thousand known varieties of orchids open exotic blooms, 
and tree fuchsias of incomparable beauty are covered with 
dusky red and purple blossoms. Its primeval forest is watered 
by a river, and on its numerous ponds float the most marvelous 
water lilies I have ever seen. 

Not many miles from the botanical gardens lies a mysterious 
plantation, encircled by a high stone wall. Within this en- 
closure, which no visitor ever entered, grew the cinchona trees 
of Java. The secrets of cultivation and extraction thus jealously 
guarded have made the Dutch supreme in the production of 
quinine. 

This was by no means the only contribution of the Dutch to 
medicine. They introduced chenopodium for the cure of hook- 
worm. In their laboratories they had developed the smallpox 
vaccine sought vainly for so many years, that would remain 
effective for long periods under tropical temperature. They 
were the first to experiment with cholera vaccine on a large 
scale, testing it on the inhabitants of each alternate block in 
Batavia. Practically no cases occurred in the blocks protected 
by the vaccine. In Sumatra where hundreds of laborers on 
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rubber plantations used to die annually, administering the vac- 
cine had cut the number down to one or two. 

In the extremely difficult situations that confronted them, the 
Dutch seemed to possess to an unusual degree the ability to com- 
bine the scientific with the practical. They directed their efforts 
to finding specific remedies for treating tropical diseases and 
working out economical methods for dealing with health matters. 

Few people realize what a vast population is under the control 


Despite the extensive commercial and industrial activities 
of the Dutch and the modernization of many parts of the 
island, the Javanese remain largely an agricultural people 
who continue to preserve many of their traditional arts and 
crafts. The scenes above are typical of native life. The 
brass worker in the upper left hand picture hammers out 
his delicate design in a village street. The richly costumed 
dancers at the upper right and the gamelan player in the 
center picture are masters of arts centuries old. The boat- 
man at the lower left is preparing his noonday meal, At 
the lower right, native woman are at work in the fields. 


IN THE 


Black Star, Burton Holmes from Ewing Gal 


RICE FIELDS 


Spreading over twelve thousand square miles of mountainous country, the rice fields of Java, like glistening gigantic staircases, provide the indis- 

pensable nourishment for Java’s native population. The irrigation of the fields by dykes and canals, the plowing and planting, the meticulous day 

by day care of the growing rice shoots and eventual harvesting are laborious tasks that occupy a period of from four to six months, The rural bridge 
at the lower right is built of bamboo tied together with rattan, without a single nail in it, 


of the Netherlands in the Far East. That tiny little country, 
encompassing few more inhabitants than New York City, has a 
dependent population of over seventy-five million in Java, Su- 
matra, Borneo, and New Guinea, all Malayan save the latter. 
The average revenues from these Eastern subjects are so low 
that little is left over to meet the cost of modern health safe- 
guards. 

In practically all colonies the Health Departments are starved 
for funds. Only the crumbs and leavings come their way. 
But wherever the Rockefeller Foundation could stage a demon- 
stration, with all its attendant publicity and startling results, 
popular interest was directed towards health, and the appro- 
priations for the Health Departments were almost immediately 
increased. One of the most valuable services we could render 
Java would be to bring prestige from the outside to the mem- 
bers of the local medical service, which paradoxically appeared 
to occupy the lowest status of officialdom. If we could get them 
to cooperate along our lines of preventive medicine, enormous 
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numbers of people would be affected, but this was not easy of 
accomplishment because they were convinced of their ability 
to handle their health problems without outside aid. 

I relied on the success we had had in treating hookworm 
to gain entrance to Java, and, following my rule to begin with 
the man at the top, interviewed Alexander W. Frederick Inden- 
burg, the Governor-General, a difficult undertaking, since high 
Dutch officials are not in the habit of seeing casual visitors. 
With the temperature at ninety, the humidity at saturation point, 
and not enough breeze to move a piece of tissue paper, I ar- 
rayed myself in redingote, heavy trousers, stiff shirt, patent 
leather shoes and a silk hat and, preceded by an automobile 
and a footman, paid my call. 

I briefly described to the Governor-General the development 
of the hookworm campaign in the United States: how it had 
gradually extended to foreign countries, and how it served as an 
entering wedge to make even the most lowly people acquainted 
with the good results that followed public health measures; I 


WASH DAY AT THE CANAL 


The native women do their washing in the canal which passes through 

the old section of Batavia. Built on reclaimed land, this part of the 

city was formerly swampy and unhealthy, and it has required all the 

resources of modern medical science to eradicate the malaria which 

killed thousands annually. The old section of Batavia dates from 1619; 

the modern residential section, from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 
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told him how our Board believed that a system of health 
could not be imposed upon a people from above, that it must 
come from below, and that it was only by patience rather than 
by force that permanent progress in health lines could be 
gained; I explained how hookworm was so simple that even 
the most ignorant could understand it, that our experience so 
far had been that through its treatment a desire was created 
in the masses for better health conditions, and that as soon 
as this was accomplished we believed the battle was half won; 
I laid special stress upon the improvement which might be ex- 
pected in the economic efficiency of the people, and expressed 
our desire to make an infection survey in Java; and finally I sug- 
gested that, if suitable arrangements could be made, we would 
send a medical officer to codperate with the medical officers of 
his own service. 

The Governor-General was very polite and affable. He would 
be happy to look into this, would advise me if anything were 
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Many ruined temples and carved images still stand as 

monuments to the era of Hindu civilization in Java. 

This huge image is an impressive guard beside the 

gateway to the Tjandi Sewoe Temple built in the 
eighth century. 


to be done, and gave me a letter to his chief Health Officer, Dr. 
W. T. de Vogel, who would make the necessary arrangements 
for the survey. 

Dr. de Vogel intimated that when it came to control measures, 
his department was probably better able to handle them than 
our new organization. He agreed readily, however, to let us 
make investigations because pure research would not interfere 
with his department in any way. 

However, a number of years were to pass, and I was destined 
to visit Java a number of times, before the Dutch Government 
formally invited the Rockefeller Institute to cooperate in health 
work. 

Cholera was often severe in Batavia before the general appli- 
cation of vaccine. According to a Malay custom, when an 
epidemic was raging, in order to avoid registering their dead, 
they used to drag the bodies to the “particular lands” and 
abandon them there. These were private government grants, 
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BOROBUDUR, JAVA’S ARCHITECTURAL MASTERPIECE 


For centuries Borobudur, one of the world’s finest Buddhist monuments, lay buried beneath the vegetation of the jungle. Built of volcanic stone 

on a square foundation with sides one hundred meters long. Borobudur rises in a series of nine terraces elaborately adorned with bas-reliefs and 

carvings. Around its walls are four hundred niches in each of which is a statue of Buddha. This view shows the upper terrace near the entrance 
of the great stupa which crowns the whole monument. 


exempt from the Dutch health regulations, most of them located 
in the outlying district of Batavia called Meester Cornelis. 

The danger of cholera was also present in rural communities, 
where villagers bathed their bodies and washed their rice in 
the same streams which they polluted. These dessas, as they 
were called, were surrounded by rice paddies and cane fields. 
Most of the houses were built flat on the ground, some made of 
suale, or woven bamboo, others of a substance resembling our 
adobe. In most cases they had heavily thatched roots. 

Although the Dutch conquered cholera, plague was still an 
unsolved problem in thickly populated Java. On one of my 
trips, I learned there had been a hundred thousand cases, chiefly 
in the mountain districts. The authorities asked my opinion, 
and offered me every facility for visiting the plague area. 

The Dutch method of dealing with plague was to demolish 
every house in any village in which the disease appeared. In 
putting the buildings together again, they cleverly split the bam- 
boo poles in half, laying the ends of the semicircle of one section 
into the concave surface of the other so that no enclosed space 
for harboring rats was left. Naturally the plague disappeared 
in that town, but it was more than likely to appear in the one 
ahead. 

In the course of inspecting the districts affected I had a fine 
opportunity to see a great deal of Javanese village life. We 
rode in procession with a native official on horseback, and every- 
where we stopped we were surrounded by curious multitudes. 
Even as we inspected the ratproof houses, large numbers tramped 
after us. All the countryside came to make a holiday. At many 
points along the route we were greeted by the native gamelan 
or anklong bands. At Karangkobar a great show was staged for 
my benefit which was in many respects similar to the Ifugao 
fiestas in which I used to participate in the Philippines. 

After completing the inspection, I informed the Dutch frankly 
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that first of all the primary sources of infection, the grain ware- 
houses in the port cities, should be dealt with, and, since they 
had only about a million dollars to spend on plague, the method 
they were pursuing in the villages was not likely to be successful. 
The idea of tearing down and reconstructing fifty thousand 
houses annually was a program which would have awed any 
but a determined Dutchman. My advice was to map the roads 
over which grain was accustomed to travel, because along those 
routes the plague would surely travel also. Instead of expending 
so much energy in a town already infected, I suggested taking 
a lesson from our enemy the fleas, and keeping one jump ahead 
of them. In attempting to guard against the disease they waited 
until something happened, and then concentrated heavily on the 
infection itself. 


The wholesale destruction of a town was spectacular, but the 
otherwise efficient Dutch never caught up with the plague. Their 
plan was nothing more than a stern chase. Futhermore, it was 
their duty to keep their population happy, and, since the Javanese 
never wanted anything done, they believed that in attacking 
infection after its appearance, they were intertering about as 
much with native habits and customs as circumstances war- 
ranted. 


The Malay was not easy to work with. In his native state 
he was highly superstitious. When asked his name, rather than 
bring down upon his head the bad luck supposed to follow a 
direct answer, he would turn to a friend and ask, “What is my 
name?’ Although nominally Mohammedan in Java, he still 
believed in Hantu, evil spirits which lived in trees and lurked 
about the houses at night, and this Hantu influence was believed 
to be a sinister influence on his family, animals, crops, and even 
his own person. 


The Malay inability to stay awake was so serious that the 
(Continued on page 53) 


laid out in rews to await the tasting knife of the prospective buyers. 
fusion. 


Leon Daniel 
Every Friday thousands of soft, white, rubbery balls of cheese are brought in fresh from the dairies to the cheese market at Alkmaar, where they are 


With typical Dutch restraint, however. there is no commotion or con- 
A sale is consummated by a handshake only. and the execution of the order is then in the hands of the porters. The cheeses are loaded 


on slightly curved barrows with handles on both ends and carried to the weighhouse. Then they are either rolled down shoots directly into waiting 
barges or carried to the adjoining warehouses where they are placed on shelves to ripen. 


THE FRIDAY MARKET AT ALKMAAR 


by SYDNEY A. CLARK 


Delicacies Destined For Gourmets the World Over 


A CHEESELESS Alkmaar would be well worth seeing, but 
the town’s famous Friday market has so overshadowed all its 
other attractions that one can hardly think of the place except 
as it looks on Friday morning. I shall not even try to do so in 
this article. 

The market opens at 9:30 and is often pretty well finished 
and cleaned up by 11:00, so one should not be too leisurely in 
getting there. In the big days, when Akmaar sold some twenty 
million pounds of cheese in a year, the market must have lasted 
the whole forenoon, but these present days are anything but big 
for Alkmaar. The cheese-exporting trade has been brought low 


like the flower-exporting trade of Aalsmeer and Boskoop, and 
Holland can produce many times the amount of cheese she needs 
for home consumption. The colors of the market place are, how- 
ever, still bright, and one who knew not the sad statistics might 
think business very brisk and prosperous. 

The cheese porters of Alkmaar form today an active working 
company which resembles a medieval guild more closely than 
does any other company of workers I know of, certainly fat 
more closely than do the “city companies” of London, which are 
today mere social-charitable clubs. The cheese company consists 
of a Father. four headsmen, and twenty-four porters in groups of 
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six, each group with its own color, green, yellow, blue, or red, 
which is indicated by vast straw hats in the distinguishing hue. 
In very brisk times a fifth company wearing orange hats is re- 
cruited. The porters, clad in crisp white drill, except for their 
gaudy hats, move the cheese by means of long barrows which 
they sling from their shoulders, and they can jog along with three 
or four hundredweight at a surprisingly swift pace, their gait 
being the oddest possible cross between mincing and shuffling. 
The consummation of a sale is signaled by a mutual hand- 
clasp between buyer and seller and then the round cheeses mostly 
of the Edam type weighing four and one-quarter pounds apiece are 
loaded onto the barrows for removal to the nearby weighthouse. 
The loading process makes the market square look like a gigantic 
stage on which jugglers are entertaining the public, for the big 
cheeses are thrown from one worker to another with a rapidity 
which only years of practice can give. If you walk within range 
you will not be hit if you keep on moving, for the thrower is 
watching alertly, though he may not seem to be, and he will allow 
a proper clearance. Strollers who suddenly stop in their tracks 
or dart off at a tangent sometimes feel the impact of a podgy 
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AN ACTIVE DAY AT THE MARKET 


Each group of porters with their distinguishing hats 
carry their cheeses to their own set of scales in the weigh- 
house, painted to match their hats. The weighhouse was 
made out of the former church of the Holy Ghost in 1582. 
In the upper center picture the taster is pulling out the 
cheese he has cut with the tasting knife, a curious im- 
plement shaped like an apple-corer. Only the very center 
of the cheese is tasted for quality and flavor. The cheeses 
being rolled down the shoot into the waiting barge are 
not yet ready for consumption, as they must be painted 
or varnished before final shipment, 


four-pound cannon ball. At the weighhouse, which was once the 
nave and transepts of the Holy Ghost Chapel, there are separate 
scales, colored with the respective colors, for each group of por- 
ters, and when five loaded barrows are ready at each scale the 
weighing begins. The weighmaster, who must possess a sten- 
torian voice, announces the correct weight of each load, gives 
time for verification, and then writes the weight on a large notice 
board, so there is no chance for chicanery or even for honest error. 

Edam cheeses are the smallest of those seen in Alkmaar. Com- 
mission cheeses weigh twelve pounds, and the oddly named “mid- 
dle-size” cheeses weigh over fifteen pounds. All cheeses de- 
signed for export are painted, usually a bright red, except those 
intended for the Orient. which are heavily paraffined to prevent 

(Continued on page 63) 
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A WATERWAY IN ALKMAAR 


Alkmaar is now located on the North Holland Canal but its name, meaning “all water,” recalls the fact that it was probably originally a 
fishing village. Alkmaar is renowned in Dutch history for the valiant stand it took in the war for Dutch independence and for its successful 
resistance to the besieging Spaniards in 1573. It did not become the center of a rich pastoral district until the seventeenth century. 


ANKARA—TURKEY’S 


NEW CAPITAL 


By MICHAEL P. A. LANGLEY 


On October 13, 1923, after Kamal Atattirk had de- 
feated the invading Greek armies, the National Assem- 
bly declared Ankara the capital of the new Turkish re- 
public. The modern city which has since developed 
with such, rapidity is situated on the Anatolian Plateau 
about two hundred and twenty miles southeast of Con- 
stantinople. In no other city of the Near East are the 
economic and cultural forces which are today trans- 
forming the medieval Moslem world so strikingly ex- 
emplified. 

Editorial Note 


EBELIEVERS in reincarnation may find support for their 
theory in the rebirth of towns whose fate, conditioned in a 
crucible of economic, political, strategic, climatic and ethno- 
graphic elements, changes suddenly and leaves the onlooker 
divided between a rational explanation and the less tangible 
evidence which accumulates around the word “destiny.” 

Ankara has a destiny—every modern Turk would tell you 
that. It is to be the hub of a new Turkey. And, since its 
phenomenal development has occurred in little more than ten 
years, it is comparatively easy for those interested in the growth 
of their town to take a viewpoint which the citizen who him- 
self bears the stamp of his native birthplace is unable to do. 

It is not that the Turks are particularly objective-minded. 
Rather the opposite, for they see international affairs from a 
subjective angle which becomes increasingly acute as their own 
national consciousness sharpens. But after the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne in 1923 Mustafa Kemal (or Kamal Atattirk as he has 
become known since a law making “family” names obligatory 
was adopted) had before him the task of developing more or 
less virgin soil, in the sense that the newness of a country may 
be judged by the degree to which it lends itself to human ex- 
ploitation. The frequent anniversaries, notches in the totem- 
pole of modernism, speak of a certain pride with which the 
Turkish Kemalist constantly throws backward glances at his 
accomplishments. 

In retrospective moments, then, no one forgets that it was 
her strategic position which first entitled Ankara to the dig- 
nity of a capital. The town has long been a rallying-point in 
times of trouble, as in periods of peace when caravans found a 
landmark in its citadel, three thousand feet above the sea. Its 
strong position provided the Gazi with a base which was in 
part responsible for securing him his victories over the Greeks. 
Thus Ankara is especially dear to all Turks who associate them- 
selves with the growth of Kemalism. 

What other movements and ideals it has fostered can only 
be guessed at, for a volcanic hill flanked by two precipitous 
sides and rising five hundred feet above a small fertile valley 
would assume increasing strategic importance the farther back 
one delves into the tribal struggle of the race. It is thought, 
though, that Ankara was occupied before the Hittites left marks 
of their widespread Asiatic civilization on its hillsides. 

The first real record is the mention of Ancyra, the Greek 
“anchor,” at a time when it had become a stopping-place on 
the old road through the province of Phrygia to Boghaz Keui. 
Later Alexander the Great seized it with an ease which might 
be envied by his descendants, who were thrust back to the 
Aegean after their post-war attempt to dominate. Asia Minor 
had failed. 

Arranged with a certain haphazard grace, in the squares 
and lengthening avenues of the town are the torsos, capitals, 
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KAMAL ATATURK AND THE SHAH OF PERSIA 


Dressed as usual in civilian clothes, the leader of the new Turkey is 
seen here with Mirza Reza Pahlevi during the latter’s recent visit to 
Ankara. An able military commander who defended the Dardanelles 
against the British, a bold reformer and a shrewd statesman, Kamal 
Atatiirk has been largely responsible for the extraordinary changes 
that have taken place in Turkey since 1920. The introduction of the 
Latin alphabet. the abolition of polygamy and the veil for women, a 
liberal code of laws and the introduction of Western scientific tech- 
niques in industry, agriculture and public health are some of his 
more important achievements. 


broken columns and inscriptions which provide evidence of 
Ankara’s past: of Roman occupation; of the rule of Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra; of Chosroes, the Persian; of Harun al- 
Rashid and later of Crusaders and Seljuks the national 
socialism of Turkey is unattended by historical prejudices. In- 
deed Ankara is almost as proud of her varied past as of a 
growing strength in the present. And to some extent this pride 
is reflected in the lives of her citizens. 

Clerks and office workers—they are numerous in a town whose 
basic industry is conducted behind smart desks in well-equipped 
Government offices—are not to be imagined as drab or unduly 
bored by routine work. They wear well-cut suits, shirts of 
Brusa silk and neat bow ties. Some appear prematurely bald, 
but although their hours are long and the/amusements of the 
capital limited, they share a surprising vitality with the women 
secretaries and typists. Both sexes seem conscious of their 
own historic significance in the building of Ankara. The mush- 
room development of the city has whetted a civic pride. 

Despite their emancipation and freedom to vote, granted in 
December, 1934, women are less numerous than might be ex- 
pected in the Government offices. Those who hold positions 
have, in many cases, been pupils at the foreign schools in 
Istanbul and along the shores of the Bosphorus. They speak 
fluently in three or four languages and sometimes appear on the 
political plafform,,or as hostesses at the People’s Party recep- 
tions held at thésHalkevi and frequently attended by the Gazi. 

Women often obtain civil service appointments on completion 
of their studies at, the National University in Istanbul. Among 


the men, of whom there are over one thou- 
sand studying law alone, competition to 
gain a post at Ankara is keen. The An- 
kara town-planning scheme, now in its 
third year, provides for a second Uni- 
versity. 

There is no scarcity of openings for 
young men and women of proper training. 
A co-educational commercial school draws 
a large number of pupils to the capital. 
Both boys and girls wear a peaked dark- 
blue cap with a yellow band, one similar 
in design to that worn in most Continental 
dycées. These students are hard-working 
conscientious and not a little overcrowded. 
I saw nearly thirty typewriters in one com- 
paratively small classroom, Lack of ac- 
commodation has, in fact, compelled the 
authorities to teach agriculture as well as 
commercial subjects in this school. This, 
despite a vast new Institute of Agronomy 
for Government research and_ higher 
studies. 

It should always be remembered that 
Ankara is the capital of an agricultural 
nation. As such it is used by Ataturk 
and the Kemalist leaders to encourage a 
national agriculturalist consciousness. Close 
to the city the Gazi has laid out his 
model farm, an extensive show-place de- 
signed to fire the ambitions of the peasant 
farmer and his field-worker wife. The 
country people are supposed to pay a visit 
to Ciflik, the farm, in return for tickets 
reduced on the same generous scale as that 
adopted in Italy. 

After spending their lives in mud shelters 
rather similar to the dwellings of Moroccan 
peasantry, or, at the best, wooden houses, 
probably unpainted to avoid the paint tax, 
Ciflik is no less a wonder to the Turkish 
excursionist than are the streets and lights 
of the miniature city itself. Over one 
million trees, mostly acacias, form a great 
green area visible from Ankara across two 
miles of intervening aridity. These trees 
need constant watering in the dry months. 
But behind the farmhouse, occupied from 
time to time by the Gazi, is a large lake 
cut in the shape of the Black Sea and used 
as a bathing-pool throughout the summer. 
This supply is sufficient for the entire farm 
which extends beyond its woodland slopes 
to the livestock and poultry sheds below 
and the grain-fields to either side. 

Another important brick in the structure 
of the new Ankara is the Sergievi Exhibi- 
tion Hall. The land is to be honored in an 
all-Turkey agricultural show to be held 
here in the autumn. Meanwhile a display 
of indifferent pictures, mostly by artists 
working in Istanbul, attracts little interest 
and the illustrated statistical and photo- 
graphic record of the country’s recent de- 
velopment only very slightly more. Yet 
this wall display gives a vivid picture of 
the industries which have grown so’ rapidly 
in the last few years—tobacco, coal, figs, 
nuts, raisins, timber, silk, cotton, cement, 


MODERN BUILDINGS IN THE CAPITAL 


In building Ankara the Turks have drawn their inspiration from the West. As these three poe 
ings indicate, their architects are thoroughgoing modernists with no sympathy for pe flori¢ ane 
of the decrepit Ottoman empire. The top picture shows the Sergievi, or National Ex hibition | ae 
where models, charts, paintings, agricultural products and other records of Turkey’s progress are dis- 
played. In the center is the principal building at Ciflik, a model farm where the Gazi gt ads 
every form of agricultural enterprise. The bottom picture shows the Institute of Agronomy, the cen: 
ter of activities of vital importance to a country where seventy per cent of the population is 
agricultural. 
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The new Turkey is intensely pa- 
triotic. In the upper and lower 
pictures are two dances in national 
costumes in celebration of the day 
of Turkish independence. At the 
left is a boy scout, a member of 
the well-to-do class and of purely 
Turkish birth, dressed in his uni- 
form. 


Many Turkish farmers still use primitive methods, but 
modern agriculture is making rapid progress under 
the supervision of government experts. 


Sovifoto 


glass, and especially the new beet industry which has raised 
Turkey from almost complete dependence on sugar imports in 
1929 to self-sufficiency in the present year. Through the opera- 
tion of clearing agreements many of these products are being 
widely exported and, under her centralized system, Turkey keeps 
account of her entire trade in the Government offices at 
Ankara. 

When walking through the streets of the town one cannot 
help noticing that the peasant element is absent. This is not 
as might be expected in a country which relies so much on agri- 
culture. But except when reduced fares are operating few of 
the poorer folk come in from the country, while in the immediate 
vicinity of the capital every hand is employed to supply the 
needs of the inhabitants in respect of vegetables and dairy prod- 
uce. “Greens” are not hawked from door to door, as in Istanbul, 
where street cries are no less persuasive than in London. The 
mule or donkey, laden with two huge panniers, is confined to 
side streets and lesser thoroughfares. 

Shoeblacks are to be seen, as all over Turkey. The more 
successful are installed in tiny béites where they share the ground 
rent and maintain perhaps half a dozen chairs and foot-rests for 
their clients. In the main streets the sale of circular rolls of 
seed-sprinkled bread, to be bought at every corner and at all 
times of the day in Istanbul, is not encouraged. Newspaper 
sellers are, as yet, an unborn race. The papers come up from 
Istanbul and are to be “bought” at the shops and kiosks and 
are not “sold” in the more positive metropolitan sense of the 
world. Restaurants are few and expensive. The typical Turkish 
creamery where yougourt, milk and rice dishes, cold chicken 
and those very sticky sweetmeats baklava and ekmek kadaif, 
are to be had, may be found in most streets, but always with a 
smart chromium look and a price-list which is staggering—at 
least to the foreigner whose currency is depreciated in relation 
to the Turkish pound, Ankara’s distance from productive cen- 
ters and from the Istanbul docks adds to the cost of freightage; 
competition is undeveloped; and the prices of all goods are 
consequently high. Services are priced to match. A _ haircut 
costs the equivalent of over three shillings, and if, as I did, 
one leaves a couple of suitcases in the station cloakroom be- 
tween the hours of lunch and tea, eighteenpence will be charged. 

Itinerant vendors of beads and cigarette-holders are to be 
found in and around the market-place. The habit of carrying 
a string of beads—of sandal-wood which smells pleasantly when 
heated in the palm of the hand or, perhaps, of meerschaum, a 
product of Eskisehir—is still common among the Turks. A 
smartly dressed man, sitting in the lounge of the Ankara Palace, 
the luxury hotel of the capital, will toy with his thirty-three 
beads, each representing a verse from the Koran, no less af- 
fectionately than the simplest countryman whose ancestors have 
for centuries carried this bauble. 

The Ankara Palace shares with one other hotel in Ankara 
the distinction of a thoroughly Europeanized cuisine and serv- 
ice. From time to time it puts out the red carpet and a ball 
or reception is held in its main salon. When I was there in 
May the People’s Party Congress celebrated the close of their 
meetings with a dance attended by nearly one thousand guests, 
including the Gazi, who on these occasions receives in a small 
curtained-off retiring-room. Everyone looked uncomfortable in 
black morning clothes and it was to be observed that the men 
far outnumbered the women, who lack grace and ease at these 
functions to which they are not altogether accustomed. 

The Halkevi, or People’s Palace, is the usual place for such 
receptions. This’ building is of particular interest because like 
the Is Bankasi and several other national institutions, it was 
put up before Turkey had taken a definite stand for modern- 
style architecture. Actually it was designed almost immediately 
after the Treaty of Lausanne and the final decision to make 
Ankara capital in 1923. It displays characteristics associated 
with the florid style of Ottoman architecture; but the extent 


to which these have been modified show 
at that early date the determination to 
break with every tradition of the Sul- 
tanate, : 

The Halkevi has its reading rooms 
where journals of all European countries 
are to be seen. It is a sort of national 
club with rooms for conversation and 
refreshments, containing also a small col- 
lection of objets d’art, embroideries, 
rare coffee-sets and miniatures. One 
room, the “curiosity” salon, is decorated 
in the Ottoman “ancestral” style: low 
divans and a hooded fireplace, resem- 
‘bling the minbar or pulpit of a mosque, 
give it a medieval appearance. Black- 
and-gold curtains and coverings are as 
rightly in their place as, in the next 
room, are the red hangings which in- 
fuse a rather dramatic atmosphere into 
what may be described as Kamal Ata- 
tiirk’s “state consultation” apartment. 

But the suite which arouses most in- 
terest in the Halkevi is one specially 
added for the Shah of Persia when he 
recently visited Turkey. The rooms 
open off a central hall which is hung 
all round with heavy pink curtains. It 
is a suite as much in the Persian tradi- 
tion as in their simplified form many 
of the modern villas and gardens of 
Yenisehir, a suburb of Ankara, are of 
definite Turkish character. 

Yenisehir is also remarkable for its 
new legations and Government offices. 
This great rectangular area extends in 
the direction of Cankaya, the Gazi’s 
residence. In parts the land to one side 
of the road is pitted by excavations 
made in the building of new ministries, 
the warehouses of Government—for 
that is what their severe purposive ap- 
pearance makes them look like, Mili- 
tary staff headquarters is one of the 
largest of these buildings. The Minis- 
tries of the Interior, Public Works and 
Foreign Affairs are hives of bureau- 
cratic industry. Each tiny window lights 
a separate cell, equipped with every of- 
fice device, a vast difference from the 
dusty, floor-creaking rooms where local 
services are maintained in Istanbul in 
semi-derelict buildings which once were 
the Whitehall offices of the Sublime 
Porte. 

A past scepticism as to the future of Ankara is responsible 
for the slow and irregular growth of the foreign legations. 
Russia was the first to build. Indeed hers is probably the first 
cubist-style embassy ever to be built. This pioneer effort is 
an incoherent pile of cubes, strangely fussy in view of the 
more recent dignity of modern architecture. Persia and Hun- 
gary both combine the modern with features peculiar to their 
own countries. Some, such as Czechoslovakia’s, are large 
suburban villas resembling in size modest houses like the home, 
near by, of Ismet Pasha, the Prime Minister. 
| Irregular bus services ply through Yenisehir and Ankara’s 
other suburbs. The vehicles are little better than horse-boxes 
and correspondingly uncomfortable. They are, however, now 
being replaced by a fleet of seventy red-and-white buses which 


IN NATIONAL SQUARE 


The equestrian statue of Atatiirk dominates the National Square at 

Ankara. Here is the heart of the new city with its motor buses, 

modern buildings and broad thoroughfares. Not far from the young 

capital, scarcely more than ten years old, rises the volcanic hill 

crowned by a citadel which gave Ankara its strategic importance in 
ancient times. 


have been ordered from the U.S.S.R. But whatever the ve- 
hicle, the mile or more back to the town center is a pleasant 
run compared with most other rides in Turkey. Throughout 
the whole country roads with paved surfaces are rare, and 
Ankara is one of the few Turkish towns where it is possible 
to drive with any comfort. Road development is, however, 
being pressed forward as funds allow. The Turks are also 
putting to practical effect a policy of railway construction which 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Before St. Augustine was founded, Acoma was a thriving city. Today, 
as centuries ago, it still possesses its terraced houses of adobe, the 
upper floors of which are reached by ladders. 


THERE'S a good road and it’s only fifteen miles.” 

With those cheering words we turned the car toward the 
south, away from the paved highway into a dirt road. Even 
our two-wheeled trailer bumped gaily along behind. We were 
on our way to Acoma, one of the most impressive mesa villages 
of the Southwest. 

We passed a few shabby adobe houses. a lone Indian boy in 
faded blue shirt and jeans, two dirty barefooted boys who gazed 
gloomily after us, then bushes and sand. The automobile tracks 
resembled less and less a road. The good road of which we 
heard is still in construction, and the newly dumped earth heaped 
in little piles along the way made a raw gash across the soft 
grey-green plain. We followed some recent tracks which at 
first ran parallel to the new road, but soon they ran here and 
there like those of a bewildered rabbit whose customary path 
has been invaded by an enemy. 

After an unexpected turn around some high mesquite and 
down a small arroyo, we came face to face with a truck driven 
by two Indians. We both halted. After some discussion, it was 
agreed that we, the lighter vehicle, should pull aside and if we 
stuck in the sand, they would help us out. We crept to the side 
and as the car left the tracks and we sank a bit, the sand poured 
noiselessly over the wheels. 

The truck pulled past us and stopped. True to their word, 
the Indians returned. Our anxiety was eased by the light- 
hearted laughter at our plight, for to them these wide prairies 
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The women of Acoma are famous for the superior quality of their 
ceramics, graceful in form, beautifully decorated and unusually thin 
In this small market the women are displaying 


and well fired. 


examples of their ceramic work. 


ACOMA 


SKY CITY OF THE 


SOUTHWEST 


were home. Digging, pushing, pulling, suggestions flying and 
temperature rising, we finally regained the tracks. 

On we bumped, churning up a cloud of sand and dust. Sud- 
denly our disquietude was forgotten. Before us stood the En- 
chanted Mesa. There was no mistaking it. Its purple fluted cliffs 
rose sheer from the plains to be. crowned by the turquoise sky. 

As we slowly approached, the purples imperceptibly changed 
to coppery reds and the fluting lost its smooth form. Blasted 
by pitiless sand and wind, these gigantic battlements still reigned 
supreme over all the visible countryside. 

We recalled the tale of the Indians who had lived on top 
hundreds of years ago. One dav their secure home was snatched 
from them by a rock avalanche which swept down the only ac- 
cessible side while they worked in their little farm patches in 
the fields below. It completely cut off all possibility of return. 
Where had these Indians gone for another haven of safety? 
The story goes that the distant mesa, now called Acoma, whose 
square outline was faintly discernible from where we were, was 
their choice. 

Acoma now beckoned us on. The holes in the road were more 
frequent and the sand deeper. We detached the trailer and left 
it sitting disconsolately beside the tracks. With sickening bumps 
we struggled towards that tiny square block against the hori- 
zon. With amazing speed its proportions increased as we ap- 
proached. The straight walls of the adobe buildings perched 
on the crest of this colossal rock island seemed to grow out of 


The brightly colored shawls of the women 
of Acoma serve as a convenient support 
for their youngsters. 


By 
MARGUERITE SCHNELLBACHER 


With photographs by the author 


the very cliffs themselves. Here 
was no bizarre attempt to attract 
attention. There was rather an un- 
conscious endeavor to keep undis- 
turbed the harmony of the place, 
to be a part of Nature herself. 

Three hundred and fifty-seven 
feet above us towered the cliffs, 
cliffs which four hundred years 
ago must have stared in wonder at 
a small band of white men who 
staggered wearily across the plains 
in search of some elusive treasure! 
Cliffs from whose rim dark eves 
had scanned the plains for maraud- 
ing Apaches who came to terrorize 
and kill any unwary inhabitant who 
had strayed from the shelter of this 
high citadel! 

At the base of this mighty preci- 


Acoma is built on an isolated mesa three hundred and fifty-seven feet above the plateau floor 

below. In this view we look from the top of the mesa across the surrounding countryside 

with its odd geological formations. A trail built with infinite patience enables the inhabitants 
to bring up their pack animals. 


pice, like giants caught in quicksands and gradually sinking, \We entered a shadowy fissure into which the footpath led. 
fantastic sandstone monoliths leaned in wild confusion, half- A rocky stairway mounted toward the patch of blue far above. 
buried by the shifting sands. Ponderous pillars terminated in Sometimes the steps were formed by the natural position of a 
surprising pinnacles. Deep gullies were shadowed by overhang- rock; at other times, they were carved into the very wall itself 
ing rocks, while a maze of gorges and wells with walls pressing Each step was hollowed out and worn smooth by the passing 


up against the sky were hidden in the recesses. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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SCENES FROM THE 
TRAGI-COMEDY OF 


PARISIAN LIFE 


Photographs from Leon Daniel 


“A Parisian street,’ Balzac once remarked, “is a world in itself.” 
The author of the Comédie Humaine would scarcely recognize 
the Paris of the twentieth century, but he would find its streets 
as rich in varied and picturesque types as they were in his time. 
No other people love the open air more than the Parisians. For 
those who have eyes to see, the narrow benches along the boule- 
vards provide makeshift stages for the innumerable dramas and 
comedies of the real Paris—the gossip and informal amusements 
of day-by-day life, the unmistakable personal tragedies, the de- 
lightful bits of humor that mark the course of an ordinary day 
in the great metropolis with its population of nearly five million. 
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DON JUAN IN THE BOI 


This aging gallant doubtless re 
more romantic occasions and } 
alluring women. Still, it is sf 
and grey-haired beggars cannc 
choosers. At the outset cony 
tion may be a trifle strained, kb 
will be an amusing triumph { 
veteran boulevardier if there i 
sufficient magic in his person 
to prevail against such formid 
austerity, such grim dignity, 
a monumental incarnation of 
priety and rectitude. 


the true Parisian lives out of 
on the boulevards, on the terrace 


of his favorite café. These glimpses of Paris are 


Whenever possible, 
doors—in the parks, 


of a fine spring day: genteel poverty paus 
for a moment’s rest and memories of better times; 
the cabaret musician dreams of lost opportunities on 


the concert stage; housewives and petty tradesmen 


gossip and play belote; the occasional apache in cloth 
inutes’ sleep in the 


hat and espadrilles steals a few m 

afternoon sun; and the inevitable poivrot, drugged 

with the cheapest red wine, finds temporary escape 
from his misery. 


typical 


NEARING THE FIGHTING ZONE 


On troop trains, on the march, in camp and even on the firing line, the soldaderas of Mexico have courageously followed their men. A typical 
group of Mexican fighting women. these soldaderas were photographed as they waited for their train to come to a stop near a military encampment. 


FORGOTTEN HEROINES OF MEXICO 


By J. H. PLENN 


Tales of the Soldaderas. Amazons of War and Revolution 


WAR, revolution, peace—they mean very much the same thing 
to the soldadera, the heroic “soldier woman” of Mexico who ac- 
companies her man on all his campaigns, lives with him in the 
barracks and out in the open, and is by his side up to his very 
last moment in fight, skirmish or battle. She can easily boast of 
having no exact counterpart in either of the two hemispheres. 
Home means the cold stone or dirt floor of any barracks, usually 
smoky and dimly lighted from the myriad kitchen charcoal fires 
of the soldiers’ women, or the interior or top of a freight car, 
part of a long creeping train carrying the men and their women 
and children across the country. 

In time of peace, without the excitement of the flying bullets 
and shouts of battle, and with no chance defiantly to fire the 
rifle which her dead or wounded man has dropped, the soldadera, 
maintaining her nerve and deep confident patience in spite of 
her miserable surroundings, is even more humanly significant 
in her sorrowful, tragic life, more epic in her anonymity. 

Against the background of such a past and present, the figure 
of that “Unknown Woman’’ following behind her man’s weary 
shuffle or shouting shrill last-minute directions outside the gray 
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barracks or at some forlorn railway station, rises to heroic pro- 
portions. 

Hardly a country today is without its heroines of war and revo- 
lution. Mexico, too, has her “Corregidora” of Independence 
days, and her sister of Aquiles Serdan of the Madero period, 
among numerous other celebrated women scattered throughout 
the country’s long dramatic history. Yet, though Mexican women 
have often been eulogized for their generosity, self-resignation 
and maternal kindness, the soldadera is one type of woman whose 
historical and sociological significance in Mexico is only now 
beginning to receive a small portion of its due recognition. It is 
precisely her heroic past and present which form the background 
of the incipient Mexican feminist movement’s attempt to stress 
the important social role that women have played in Mexico. 

Woman’s importance on the bellicose as well as peaceful side 
of life in Mexico dates back to centuries before the arrival of 
the white man on this continent. Among the ancient Chichimeca 
nomad tribes, the women used to gather on some hill and hoist 
a white flag as a signal that a tribal reunion was to take place 
there to choose a war chief. This choice of the tribe’s leader 


was left entirely to the women. Similar responsible positions 
were held by women in the organization of other aboriginal 
race groups, such as among the Aztecs where the excessive am- 
bition of a priestess-warrior called Malinalxoch caused the first 
split in the tribe during its migration through the state of 
Michoacan. 

Mexico’s colonial period, too, is replete with incidents dealing 
with the courage and initiative of women during times of stress, 
among which none is more interesting than that scarcely known, 
semi-mythical figure, the Mulatto Woman of Cordoba, who is 
said to have led an uprising of Negro slaves in New Spain 
during the early part of the seventeenth century. The story 
handed down through years of legendary as well as historical 
tradition tells us that the mulatto girl was a very beautiful 
daughter of a Negro slave called Yanga and an unknown white 
Woman in Cordoba, Veracruz. 

One morning as she was hurrying to the village fountain to 

draw water before the overseer and his horses might get to it. 
she was overtaken by the overseer who, angered at the fact that 
she “presumed” to consider herself better than his horses, struck 
her across the face with his whip, marring her beautiful features 
for life. News of the occurrence quickly spread among the 
Negro slaves who were already chafing under the ill treatment 
accorded them by the European-born and Mexican-born Spanish 
landowners, and an insurrection broke out. 
_ Revolt spread to other sectors of the land, including the 
Tepehuane Indian country in Nayarit and Durango. Although 
many of the Negroes eventually accepted small land grants and 
their freedom in return for quitting the field after about twenty- 
five of them, including four women, had been beheaded and 
their heads stuck on pikes in the main 
square of Mexico City, the mulatto woman 
mounted on a spirited horse, continued to 
be the terror of the wealthy people 
throughout the vast district between the 
capital and Veracruz. She was finally cap- 
tured, it seems, and turned over to the 
Inquisition on a charge of heresy. 

Although never heard of again, rumor 
having it that she was quietly done away 
with or shipped to the Philippines, she has 
since become a legendary figure in Mexico, 
especially among the older present-day 
generation. She is said to have escaped 
from the Inquisition cell in the carriage 
and four which she drew on the wall, be- 
fore the very eyes of the astonished jailer! 
Obviously, a good deal of historical truth 
can be picked out of the legend. Some 
serious Mexican historians have even 
hinted that in the face of the mulatto 
woman’s apparently tragic end, Sor Juana 
Inez, Mexico’s greatest poetess who was 
born several years later, took increasing 
care not to antagonize the Church authori- 
ties and abandoned her profane writings 
which were admired by the entire world 
of European culture of that time. 

But it was not until the now-famous 
Mexican revolution first broke out in 1910 


REVOLUTIONARY SCENES 


Like many Mexicans born before 1910, José 
Clemente Orozco—perhaps the greatest of 
living North American artists—saw revolu- 
tion at first hand. In his murals, his drawings 
and his lithographs he has often depicted the 
humble soldaderas. Here are three of his 
lithographs: “The Rear Guard,” “Mexico in 
Revolution” and “Planning”. In the upper 
two the soldaderas are seen with the army. 
Below, the ee are reapportioning 
and. 


against the regime of Porfirio Diaz and his ‘‘Cientifico” cronies, 
that the humble Mexican woman’s participation in the country’s 
destinies as the everpresent, eternally self-sacrificing mate of the 
Mexican buck private, became carved in bold relief on the 
panorama of Mexican history. She, the soldadera, wearing a 
coarse blouse and skirt, and a rebozo slung over her back hold- 
ing a few bare necessities, a kitten or puppy and nearly always 
a baby, could be seen trudging barefooted by the side of her 
man, like all the other soldiers’ women in the troop, or squatting 
on the inside or atop a freight-car. It is this type of heroic 
barefooted woman with the eternally bent back supporting the 
burden of another new-born child, trudging patiently in the dust 
raised by the horses’ hoofs, that the celebrated contemporary 
Mexican painter, José Clemente Orozco, has immortalized in 
his fresco paintings at the National Preparatory School in Mex- 
ico City. 

Two revolutionary songs which have since become famous 
sprang up around the theme of the warmhearted, self-resigned 
soldadera. Among Pancho Villa’s soldiers, the ““Adelita” ballad 
was a kind of battle hymn, ending with the plaint: “If some 
day I should battle and fall, I beg you, Adelita, not to forget 
me.” One of the opening verses of this ballad complains that: 
“Tf Adelita were only my wife, my woman, I’d buy her a dress 
of silk and dance with her at the barracks.” At the same time, 
in the southern part of the country, Emiliano Zapata’s peasant 
soldiers were singing “La Valentina’’—“‘Here I am at your feet, 
Valentina; if I’m to die tomorrow, I may as well die now.” 

But the soldadera was more than just a soul-mate accompany- 
ing her man and father of her child on the long weary marches 
and through the blood and mud of revolutionary battles. By 


Courtesy of the Delphic Studi 


These rare photographs were taken dur- 
ing revolutionary days in Mexico. Di- 
rectly above, two revolutionary officers 
pose for their photograph with their 
soldaderas. The largest picture shows the 
famous Emiliano Zapata (left) and his 
brother, Eufemio Zapata, during a lull in 
one of their campaigns. Below is one of 
the soldaderas who served in the revo- 
lutionary cavalry. Oftentimes the solda- 
deras were excellent horsewomen and fre- 
quently led cavalry charges, turning the 
tide of battle after the men had become 
discouraged. 


hook or crook, she managed to get the chickens, turkeys or pigs 
for their food, the pulque or aguardiente that made life seem 
less horrible, the playing-cards to help pass the long hours be- 
tween the fighting. She hesitated at nothing to get money for 
their food, even to plundering the dead after every skirmish. 
There were always a few old tortillas to eat, if nothing else. 
No war correspondent among the Villa correspondents appre- 
ciated more the warm human camaraderie prevailing in that 
_ tragic complexity than John Reed, who in one chapter of his 
~ “Insurgent Mexico” tells us: 

“From the tops of the box cars, of the flat cars, where they 
were camped by the hundreds, the soldaderas, and their half- 
naked swarms of children looked down, screaming shrill ad- 
vice and asking everybody in general if they had happened to 
to see Juan Moneros, or Jesus Hernandez or whatever the 
name of their man happened to be. ; . . One man trailing a 
rifle wandered along shouting that he had had nothing to eat 
for two days and he couldn’t find his woman who made his 
tortillas for him and he opined that*she had deserted him to 
go with some of another brigade. . . . The women on the 
cars said ‘Valgame Dios! and shrugged their shoulders; then 
they dropped him down some three-days-old tortillas and asked 
him, for the love he bore Our Lady of Gaudalupe, to lend them 
a cigarettes .-. %7 

The soldadera took care of her man up to the very last minute, 
that is, if she really loved him. She underwent a thousand 
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trials and hardships, walking in the dust behind her man’s horse, 
occasionally relieving her man of his rifle which he handed down 
to her to carry once in a while, at times stopping on the road 
for a day in the company of one or two other women comrades 
in order to give birth, and arriving at the troop’s encampment 
only to find her man among the newly dead after the previous 
day’s skirmish! In which case, she saw that he was properly 
buried on the side of the road or in some field, and after a few 
days of sincere mourning, she went trudging behind someone 
else’s horse in the dust. After all, what else could she do? 

The heroism displayed by the soldaderas throughout different 
periods in Mexican history is only too well known in Mexico. 
Yet the protagonists are nearly always anonymous figures whose 
bravery and self-sacrifice are remembered over a brief span and 
then quickly forgotten. Instances of their courage and un- 
selfish initiative are innumerable. One of these takes us back 
to the latter part of the nineteenth century during the siege 
of the city of Guadalajara by the famous Nayarit bandit, the 
“Tiger of Alica.” 

General Corona was in charge of the defense of the city at 
a point called “La Mohonera,”’ when it was discovered that 
there were no more fuses for lighting the old type of cannon 
used. It looked as if the battle would soon be over, and the 
“Tiger” and his hordes would enter the country’s second largest 
city to commit every kind of pillage and rape for which they 
were famous. General Corona could think of nothing to do but 


swear. “The old women” soon got wind of what had happened, 
and without a moment’s hesitation they undressed and made 
fuses out of their clothes. It was this action that won the 
battle and saved the city of Guadalajara. Yet, who were these 
women? ‘Today they are as unknown as the countless brave 
soldaderas whose actions won numerous battles and skirmishes 
for the forces with whom their men happened to be fighting 
during the more recent bloody period of the country’s history 
known as the Mexican Revolution. 

It was one of these women whose bravery enabled the Con- 
stitutionalist revolutionary army to capture Tampico in 1913 from 
the Federal forces. Four of the ablest rebel generals led the 
attack on the port city. But the Federals were well armed 
and had superior numbers. Shells and machine gun bullets 
diminished the rebels’ ranks considerably for seven days and 
nights. On the eighth day, the rebels were still in the outlying 
swamps, exhausted from the prolonged fighting and the burning 
sun. Their disheartened faces revealed the last depths of misery 
and hopelessness. Suddenly, one of the soldaderas grabbed a 
barner from a soldier, and raising it above her head with both 
hands, cried: “We’ve got to enter Tampico, no matter how. 
All of you who’ve got the nerve, follow me!” And she rushed 
toward the city. Everyone followed. The loss was terrific, but 
not any more than it had been during the week of fighting: 
and Tampico was taken. Today, no one knows the name of 
that woman; she is simply one of the thousands of “old women” 
(viejas) who went trudging through the dust of thirteen years 
of fighting in almost every part of the country. 

One of the most dramatic and touching examples of the 
bravery of the soldadera is told by Rafael Mufioz, the Mexican 
writer. The setting is at a railway station in northern Mexico: 

“One morning at dawn, when only a few sleepy soldiers had 
come out of the quarters to squat behind the mesquites, a noisy 
bunch of rebels, mounted on their little scraggy horses, came 
racing down the only street of Villa Ahumada, breaking the 
air with pistol and rifle shots and vivas for their leader. In 
less than five minutes’ time, they smashed into the barracks, dis- 
armed two or three soldiers who tried to offer resistance, pumped 
four bullets into the mustachioed officer, and shut up all the 
soldiers and women in a box-car. They stripped the soldiers of 
their clothes, and fifty rebels were soon wearing the dark blue 
uniforms and the woolen military caps... 

“A little before noon, the rebels, dressed in their newly ac- 
quired uniforms, came out of the quarters and lined up in single 
file next to the water-tank.... 

“ ‘You know the plan, boys,’ their leader explained briefly, ‘only 
two of you are to get on the engine and grab the engineer. 
If there’s a convoy of Federals on the train, don’t move until the 
rest of us come out of the barracks firing’... . 

“From afar off, rose the smoke of the engine of the south- 
bound train. The telegraph operator remained at his post under 
menace of a pistol held next to his face, and the rebels silently 
held their arms in readiness. The train was now at two kilo- 
meters’ distance ... at one... at five hundred meters. Sud- 
denly, from out of the quarters a woman came running at full 
speed. It was Petra, one of the bravest soldaderas in the whole 
regiment. She had removed her red rebozo (shawl) and now went 
running desperately before the oncoming train, waving the red 
shawl as a signal of danger. A single turn of the wheels would 
bring the train into the long street. 

er bhie 15. nee Rdddle her!’ 

“Half a dozen rebels ran out of the barracks and after her. 
Together with those lined up in single file next to the water- 
tank, they began to fire at her. The train stopped to the warning 
of the waving red rebozo and the shots of two hundred men 
aiming at a woman. Three minutes later, after the shooting had 
ended, the train moved slowly backward—saved from falling into 
the hands of the rebels by a brave soldadera who lay on the 
railroad track beneath her red shawl and over a puddle even 
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redder than the rebozo with which she had stopped the train... . 
mole ! She ruined our combination!’ 

“Two columns—one of smoke, the other of dust—rose above 
the circling horizon. They came from the train that moved back- 
ward and, in another direction, from the rebel group undesirous 
of awaiting the arrival of more troops. 

“Villa Ahumada was hushed in silence. A bit later, the soldiers 
broke open the door of the box-car, and came out in the open. 
They were in their underwear. They picked up Petra, and, since 
there is no cemetery there, they buried her in a corner of the 
jailyandan 58” 

Today the only token of respect to that courageous soldadera’s 
memory is a.sign on the jailyard gate bearing the unusual ad- 
monition: “Anyone who escapes from here is a i 

No less remarkable is the story told by the same writer of how 
a crowd of soldaderas helped win a battle for the revolutionary 
forces in the north by salvaging ammunition for the army’s largest 
piece of artillery, known as “the Baby.” The attack on the enemy 

(Continued on page 60) 


READY FOR THE ATTACK 


The annals of Mexico from the time of the Aztecs to the present are 

full of stories of the heroism of women in war. In this rare photo- 

graph from a soldier’s album, a soldadera, having prepared food and 

attended to the needs of her man, is taking an active part in the 
fighting. 
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The longest straightaway in California and probably in the world is the “Seventeen-Mile Tangent” south of Bakersfield _on the Golden State 
Highway which runs through acres of wild flowers on either side. With only one slight deviation it continues on to Tejon Pass, called by the 
early Spanish “La Canada de las Uvas”—The Valley of the Grapes. 
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MEADOWS IN SAN JOAQUIN 


By MAE SAUNDERS 


Ir through some modern magic one could use a Cyclopean eye 
to see the whole surface of the earth in the springtime and 
decide where the greatest miracle of beauty had been performed, 
that eye would very conceivably come to rest upon the splendor 
of Kern County’s thousands of acres of wild flowers in bloom. 

Even a gigantic eye would blink upon seeing three thousand 
acres of flaming poppies at a glance. Certainly, it could hardly 
be prepared for a hundred miles of mountain range splashed 
with gold, red and purple, crowned with glistening snow; or a 
magnificent vista of valley meadows appearing like a sea of 
molten rainbows. 

Kern County, in the San Joaquin Valley, Southern Cali- 
fornia, is a floral-paradise_in the springtime that is. perhaps 
unequalled in the world. It is estimated that more than 250,- 
000 acres are under bloom when the rains have been plentiful. 

The wild flower season begins early in February and con- 
tinues to early June, during which time thousands of visitors 
come to witness the phenomenon of having the earth turned, 
as far as the eye can see, into a vast flower garden. 

The Kern County wild flower display is generally conceded 
to be the last extensive stand of native blossoms in the United 
States. According to Charles Bessey, celebrated botanist, there 
are thirty-two orders of flowering plants existing on earth today. 
Of this number, only twenty-eight orders can be classified as 
wild flowers and Kern County is credited with having all but 
two of the known orders represented in its floral tapestry. 
Many of the species are endemic to its soil and are found no- 
where else in the world. More than one thousand varieties 
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of these twenty-six floral families have been identified in Kern 
County and others are being added annually as botanists con- 
tinue to explore the fields. 

When the Indians still roamed the plains of what is now 
the site of Bakersfield, one of the world capitals of the oil in- 
dustry, the entire San Joaquin Valley was ablaze with flowers 
in the springtime. Each year the plow has turned under more 
and more of the valley acreage until Kern County’s spacious 
lands form the only area in the state where the flowers are 
left undisturbed year after year. A county ordinance now pro- 
tects the flowers from wanton destruction. 

No matter what route the visitor takes into the county, the 
scenes that greet the eyes are like those of an iridescent dream 
world. For twenty miles in any direction before the traveler 
reaches Bakersfield, he is advancing through fields of flowers. 

The main artery of motor travel is U. S. Highway 99, the 
shortest route between Los Angeles and San Francisco, known 
as the Golden State Highway, and passing over the floor of the 
great San Joaquin Valley. 

Arvin, eighteen miles south of Bakersfield, is usually the 
Mecca of the wild flower lover and is the most frequented show- 
place in Kern County. More than one hundred species have 
been classified in this area alone. The most brilliant splashes of 
blossoms in the Arvin district are poppies, lupine, thistle sage, 
primrose, coreopsis, brodiaea, buttercups, Indian paint brush, 
daisies, mariposa tulips, monkey flower, verbena and popcorn 
flower. 

The highway entrance from the north, where the thriving 


farming centers of 
Delano, Wasco, Shat- 
ter and McFarland 
are located, offers 
stretches of rainbow 
meadows that entice 
automobilists from 
the highway. Swales 
of baby blue eyes, 
miles of sunshine 
flowers, and again the 
omnipresent poppies and lupines provide solid masses of color 
unbroken by hills or any other obstruction. It is a flowerscape 
that is completely enchanting. 

After arriving in the county, there are numerous trips that 
invite the explorer for wild flowers. 

One of the favored “loop” trips for the motorist is that along 
the Edison Highway, through the foothills of the Tehachapi 
Range, across the Mojave Desert, through Red Rock Canyon 
and back to Bakersfield by way of Kern River Canyon. On 
the first lap of the trip, the mountains in the purpling distance 
are arrayed in gorgeous colored mantles, 
while near at hand to the right of the 
highway, pools of golden poppies float 
the oil well derricks and silvery storage 
tanks of the new Mountain View Weed- 
patch district. In the foothills of the 
Tehachapi Range, great banks of flow- 
ers almost overwhelm the senses with 
fragrance and color. 

In a short time, the motorist is out 
on the floor of the Mojave Desert where 
a new flower world is spread out. 
Here are cacti of various kinds and 
Joshua trees in bloom; here is found 
in, abundance that rare flower species, 
the desert candle, as well as the stately 
and uncommon yucca. The variety of 
desert flowers is also impressive, and 
includes the evening snow, yellow gilia, 
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Of the twenty-eight orders of flowering plants which can be properly classified 

as wild flowers, twenty-six are found in Kern County and over a thousand 

varieties have been identified in this relatively small aera. The five above 

are, from left to right, salvia columbariae, coronario, wild heliotrope, circu- 
torium and the omnipresent poppy. 


desert phacelia, golden star flower, white star flower, sun cups, 
desert evening primrose, thistle sage, salvia, larkspur, snake's 
head, purple aster, coreopsis and others. 

The Easterner can obtain an idea of the size of Kern County 
when he realizes that it has almost the exact area of the 
state of Massachusetts. It would take almost all of Delaware, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut to fill out its borders. The 
County’s history is a typically Western one marked by the 
great gold rush in 1853-54 and later by the discovery of oil 
in 1866 that changed its entire destiny. The real development 
ot its oil fields did not begin until 1893 and in 1899 the great 
Kern River oil field was discovered. In 1910, the rush to the 
West Side oil fields began and the city of Taft, which only 
recently celebrated its silver jubilee anniversary was founded. 

(Continued on page 63) 


Every child in Kern County is an incipient botanist and the smallest 

school children can identify the principal varieties. Botany to them 

is as simple as their ABC’s and much more fun, since it gives them 
an excuse for picnics on flower-bedecked hillsides. 
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The signal for the beginning of the young chief’s 
festivities is given by the native directly above who 
blows through a shell horn which echoes over the 
whole island. The young chief himself, in happy 
anticipation of the occasion, is seen in the upper right 
hand picture. At the left are various scenes from the 
celebration: the carrying of the canoe to the féte, the 
dancing warriors with their heavy shield-clubs and 
spears, and finally, at the lower left, the young 
girls who have come to share in the gaiety and the 
feasting. On such occasions the parents festoon 
their youngsters with ornaments of all kinds to show 
off the family’s wealth. 


Beneath the palm trees in the village square women and girls dance in the young chief’s honor. 


HONORING A YOUNG CHIEFTAIN IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


Jwa Raha, one of the most beautiful of the Solomon 
slands, has scarcely been touched by the influences of 
‘ivilization. Today when all over the Solomons natives 
ire dying off with terrifying rapidity from diseases 
srought from another world, Owa Raha has preserved 
ts healthy primitive life and its traditional religion and 
culture. Ritual dances, sacred pageantry and scores of 
aative arts and crafts are still practised. The sons of 
ribal chieftains, adorned with chaplets of rare shells, 
aeck chains of dolphins’ teeth and huge ornaments of 
mother-of-pearl, are still trained to succeed their fathers 
and guide the destiny of their people. The day a young 
thief receives his first war canoe is a festival occasion 
in Owa Raha. Young people arrive from far and wide 
10 wish the young chieftain success and happiness. 
Men and women alike perform special dances before 
the new war canoe which is eventually carried in trium- 
phant procession and launched in the sea for the first 
time. The launching of a young chief’s war canoe is but 
one of many ceremonies associated with the sea in Owa 
Raha. The launching of a large war canoe holding 
from twelve to eighteen men is an even more impor- 
fant occasion. The building takes a whole year. A 
tree trunk is hewed with primitive axes; skilled crafts- 
men fashion the saber-shaped bow and stern; the sides 
are inlaid with shells in beautiful ornamental rows; 
and the figure-heads are elaborately decorated with 
earvings and paintings. All the artistic skill of the 
natives is lavished upon these craft. The work, the 
offerings and incantations, the ritual feasts claim every- 
yne’s attention, The canoe’s first voyage serves the 
diplomatic purpose of cementing friendships with 
chiefs of distant islands. 


Photographs by Hugo Adolf Bernatzik from Black Star 


After the ceremony is over, the young chief makes his first voyage in his new canoe. 


Sovfoto 


Peasants from the neighboring farms often joined Tolstoy’: other friends at Yasmaya Polyana when the writer read aloud from one of his new 


books. Tolstoy was born at Yasnaya Polyana in 1828. 


During the last twenty years of his life, when he was perhaps the most venerated man in 


the world, Tolstoy’s country home became a Mecca for admirers from every continent. 


YASNAYA POLYANA=A MODERN SHRINE 


By LEWIS B. FUNKE 


A Journey to the Ancestral Home of the Author ef **War and Peace” 


Mi ANY crowns have been hidden beneath dust and many swords 
of fame have been tarnished since that early morning of No- 
vember, 20, 1910, when Tolstoy met his end at Astopova Station. 
Storms that raged about him in life did not subside after death. 
The battle is not over yet. Marxists of our day resolutely an- 
nounce that history has proven the impotence of the Tolstoyan 
philosophy of pacific resistance. Nevertheless, even they stand 
in reverence before the man’s intense sincerity, his burning 
sense of justice, his indignation at the corruption of the courts 
and the ruthlessness of the monarchy, his interest in every move- 
ment that might lead to human emancipation. 

So it is that in Soviet Russia, which has disclaimed his teach- 
ings, Yasnaya Polyana maintains its place as the secular shrine 
where Tolstoy lived and preached his gospel of labor and love. 
The famous homestead has been taken over by the Soviet gov- 
ernment to be preserved for pilgrims. 

It is with a feeling of solemnity, with the “remembrance of 
things past,’ that one approaches Yasnava Polvana—‘‘a clear- 
ing in the woods’”—a white, two storied, solid looking manor 
house. Road gangs have just completed laying stones across 
roads of mud. The sound of hammers has been stilled recently. 
Carpenters and masons have completed restoration of the 
crumbling walls. Everything has been made to appear as it did 
during the lifetime of its famous master. 

Two white bastions front the country road and signify the 
entrance to the estate. Beyond them stretches a beautiful 
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country, quiet, tranquil, full with the poignancy of history. 
There are the rows of lime trees. This is the green placid lake 
into which Tolstoy’s wife was said to have flung herself when 
she learned of his departure. Memories, irrepressible, come to 
mind as one walks up the curving roadway. 

Memories of those last days when Tolstoy was finding life 
with his tamily unbearable; of those wrangles over his refusal 
to accept money for some of his writings; of the rift with the 
Countess over the manner of handling the peasants—too wide 
had grown the distance between his religious ideas and the 
everyday activities of his family life. His interest in running 
the old estate had waned and financial matters as well as the 
physical aspects of the estate were slowly declining. The roads 
needed attention and received none. The Countess was left 
to the tending of the business side of the manor while her hus- 
band retired with his books to his little, simply furnished room 
where he partook of plain peasant food and lived the life of 
the peasants around him. ‘ 

Memories of that raw and chilly morning of October 28 
when the writer left Yasnaya Polyana in great distress determined 
to spend his last days alone. “I cannot continue longer to live 
surrounded by luxury, and like many old men I retire from 
the world to complete my life in solitude,” he wrote to his 
wite before leaving. 

Andrei Pavlovich Yelesyev, the coachman who drove Tolstoy 
to the railroad station on that final trip, tells the story. “It was 
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There are still many people in the neighborhood of 

Yasnaya Polyana who remember the Tolstoy of the 

last years—the powerfully built, white-bearded octo- 

genarian who dressed like a peasant, labored in the 

fields and preached against the greed and violence 
of civilization, 


four o’clock in the morning. There was a light tap on the 
window. It was Alexandra, the Count’s youngest daughter and 
his favorite, who had been informed of her father’s plans. She 
told me to hitch up the horses at once. I suspected that either 
the master’s physician, Dr. Makovetsky, or some guest was about 
to leave. Shortly thereafter the Count himself appeared in the 
company of the doctor and Alexandra. They whispered softly. 
Then the Count took Alexandra’s hand and said in an unsteady 
voice. ‘Please apologize to the Countess for Andrei Pavlovich.’ 
She promised. The Count and the doctor mounted the droshki 
and we drove off by torchlight. A low apple branch brushed 
off the Count’s hat and we got another. On the way the two 
spoke in French. 

“At the station I did not notice which train they took. But 
before they departed the doctor asked me to wait several mo- 
ments. Perhaps, he suggested, the Count might have something 
to tell me. Then the Count, himself, came over to me. ‘Alexan- 
dra will excuse you to the Countess,’ he said, and added: ‘Please 
tell Alexandra about my hat. She may find it.’ When I re- 
turned, however, the hat had already been found. But it was 
not until eight o’clock that morning that the Countess discovered 
that the Count had gone never to return again.” 

Never to return again alive because eighty miles from Yasnaya 
Polyana Tolstoy caught a fatal chill while standing in the ves- 
tibule of the third-class coach in which he chose to travel. To 
get some relief from the smoke laden air within he had gone 
there. A fever developed and Dr. Makovetsky decided to leave 
the train at Astopova which was merely a little flag station. 
There was no hospital there. Nothing except a few peasant 
huts. The station master offered his home, a one-story log 
house which became hospital, newspaper correspondents’ office 
and general sleeping quarters. There Tolstoy fought his losing 
fight for life. 

One recalls again the imperial edict forbidding passenger 
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train movements to Yasnaya Polyana for fear of demonstra- 
tions; the order to bury Tolstoy on the day when his body 
arrived at the estate; the spontaneous gathering of thousands 
of peasants and students on foot and in droshkis, the gendarmes 
—details which testify to the greatness of the man. 

And so one comes to Yasnaya Polyana full with the past. 
Close to the house stands the ancient oak, “the poverty tree” 
beneath whose branches Tolstoy sat listening to the tales of 
troubles and poverty of the beggars and peasants who came for 
his help. The increasing intensity of the sense of the past per- 
vades the visitor upon entering the house. This is the place, 
where during all those years of struggle and reaction in the 
land, the ray of true spiritual light was kept aflame. 
There in the corner beside the kerosene lamp sat Gorki, An- 
dreyev, Turgeniev and Chekov to hold the “intellectual parlia- 
ments’ of Russia.” On this ground liberals of every degree 
exchanged opinions. There is the phonograph presented by 
Edison, a first model; autographed portraits of Dickens, Gar- 
rison, Henry George and William Jennings Bryan. 

One moves on in a mood of reveries to the library with its 
more than 20,000 books. Hundreds of foreign books in Eng- 
lish and French, some in German, some in Hebrew, Latin and 
Greek, look down from the shelves where they have rested 
these many years. Suspended in the doorway of the study 
is a beautifully carved dipper of wood with its long hand- 
wrought chain, the gift of a Bashkir peasant. On the desk 
is the large crystal glass with its gilded inscription, a present 
from the workers of the Maltsovski Briansk Glass Works. 

In the dining-room hang Tolstoy’s portrait painted by the 
illustrious Russian artist, Repin, and a large painting of the 
Countess by Serov. Then comes the bedroom with all the medi- 
cines and pills which were used by Tolstoy in his illness during 
those last years. On the bed is a pillow with difficult needle 
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On the table in this room Tolstoy wrote “War and Peace.” “Anna Karenina” and many 
other of his books. Today, a quarter of a century after his death, Tolstoy is still widely 
Since 1917 the Soviet Government has issued 11,700.000 copies of his 
Over half a million copies were printed in the languages of forty different 


Despite its inauspicious beginning as a convict settlement, Hobart today is one of the most attractive cities in the Federation of Australia. With a 
population of only a little more than 55,000, it is less impressive in size than the large cities of Australia, but there is ample compensation in a 
splendid climate and a beautiful situation on the Derwent River. 


AUSTRALIA’S OTHER ISLAND 


By A. J. VILLIERS 


Tasmania’s Grim History, Its Modern Cities, Its Unique Scenery and Animals 


IF the average American wishes to think of a place so far 
remote from him that he will never visit it, he usually thinks 
automatically of Tasmania. This island is so wild and rugged 
that a fifth of it is still completely unknown, though it has 
been settled for over one hundred thirty years; its coasts are 
so stormy that in places they have never been accurately charted ; 
its soil is so rich that it has yielded fortunes in minerals, in 
wool and in agricultural products. It is the world’s greatest 
producer of free osmiridium; it was once the second greatest 
whaling country of the world, the first being the United States; 
it has one of the finest harbors in the world, the largest tin 
lode deposit in the world, some of the strangest animals in 
the world, and some of the nicest people. It grows the tastiest 
apples south of the Equator, and makes the strongest beer. 

Hanging like a jewel from the southeastern corner of the 
mainland of Australia, Tasmania is about as large as Ireland, 
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aS mountainous as Switzerland, as full of indentations as Nor- 
way, and as pleasant to live in as Bermuda. It was discovered 
first by the Dutch mariner, Abel Janszoon Tasman, in 1642, 
who claimed it on behalf of Holland and gave it the name of 
Van Diemen’s Land in honor of the patron of his expedition. 
Tasman was seeking trade and not colonies, and the Dutch 
left Van Dieman’s Land severely alone; this was no new 
East Indies, and there was no easy trade to be picked up 
from confiding natives there. Natives there certainly were— 
big blacks with long beards and bad dispositions. The white 
people killed all these natives within fifty years of the time they 
began settling on the island. 

For about one hundred fifty years after Tasman’s ships first 
sailed along the Tasmanian coast the island remained unvisited, 
and in the end, early last century, international rivalry was 
responsible for its settlement by the British, from New South 
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Wales. The French had begun to take too great an interest 
in Tasmania, and to forestall them a contingent of military 
and convicts was sent down from Sydney to the Derwent 
River, in the south of Tasmania, in 1803. Here Hobart was 
founded, and the story of the settlement of Tasmania was 
begun. 

For fifty years the island, begun as a penal settlement, re- 
mained a place to which England exported its petty criminals, 
its political prisoners and its depraved. At first all the Austra- 
lian states and Cape Colony as well had to take this human 
wreckage. As time went on these places became stronger and 
would have no more of the ghastly transportation system, but 
Tasmania was small and weak and had to put up with it. Cut 
off from Australia by the wide stormy waters of Bass Strait, 
with much of its area wildly mountainous and even the low- 
lands covered by impassable bush, the place was a natural 
Prison Island. As such it was founded, and it was not for 
many years that it occurred to any far-sighted politicians that 
it might be put to better uses. 

At first the worst of the convicts from Botany Bay were sent 
there; very soon England began to send them direct. Men and 
women came in their thousands, making the long journey of 
four or five months often chained in the holds of small sailing 
ships. Many of these people were guilty of no greater offence 
than killing some squire’s rabbit, when they were hungry, or 
stealing a few pence: it was an easy way to populate a new 
land. The convict system really became a form of slavery, 
the convicts on their arrival being apportioned out to the settlers 
to work for them without pay, or put to work in chain gangs 
on roads and bridges, and clearing forests and the like. Those 
who committed offences after they had been transported were 
re-imprisoned in ghastly prisons situated in Tasmania, one of 
them at a place called Macquarie Harbor and the other at Port 
Arthur. 

The less said about both of these the better, for they were 
surely the nearest approach to hell on earth yet designed by man. 
Macquarie Harbor was a bleak inlet on the wild and stormy 
West Coast of Tasmania, where nothing could be induced to 
grow. It rained incessantly (the coast stands up against the 
great west wind of the Roaring Forties), and the chances 
of escape were so slight it was not even necessary to keep 
guard. 

After Macquarie Harbor, where the prisoners became so 
animal-like and hopeless that they readily murdered one another 
in order to be hanged, this being their only means of effectual 
escape, came grim Port Arthur, which—in its earliest days at 
least—was not much better. Here the ruins of the prison build- 
ings still stand, but a bush fire swept through them some years 
ago and not very much remains. 

If Tasmania itself was a natural Prison Island, Port Arthur was 
ideally situated as its inner jail. The place stood on a peninsula 
where the scenery was beautiful but nothing else could merit 
that description; across the narrow neck separating this pen- 
insula from the rest of the island there were two rows of dogs 
always kept to prevent escape. An escaping convict would first 
run into a line of little dogs which could be depended upon to 
set up an unearthly yapping, barking and howling, so disturbing 
the second line of big hounds that they would fall on the un- 
fortunate wretch and devour him. In the bay outside sharks 
patroled, waiting for such convicts as might try an ill-advised 
escape in that direction. It was an ideal prison from which 
there could be no escape at all; discipline was rigid, floggings 
were frequent, and madness and suicides were quite common 
in the worst periods of the prison’s history. No beast of burden 
was allowed on any land the convicts tilled; they were chained 
together and hauled crude ploughs themselves, with the triangles 
and the cat-and-nine-tails ever in the background for those who 
did not strain hard enough in the harness. Today there still 
stands here a “model” prison which seems most ably designed 
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Tasmania is the home of some of 
the world’s strangest creatures. The 
kookaburra, or laughing jackass bird, 
(above) is a raucous and derisive 
comedian of the bush. The koala 
bears (right) are charming and affec- 
tionate creatures who make _ their 
homes in eucalyptus trees. Below, a 
trio of kangaroos are seen in mid-air. 
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A TASMANIAN TRADER 


A few barquentines still complete with steamers in carrying cargoes between Tasmania and 
the mainland of Australia. During the days of sail Tasmanians built ships that established 
records which compared favorably with those of the American clippers. However. the coming 
of steam put Tasmania’s windjammers out of business as effectively as the passing of sperm 


oil put the whalers into the breakup yards. 


to drive men insane, with its black cells for the malefactors 
—hblack unventilated holes in the earth into which convicts were 
thrown for forty-eight hours, to emerge at the end of that time 
temporarily blinded and often permanently insane. The building 
which was then the lunatic asylum is now the local town hall... . 

But this is but one aspect of Tasmania’s history—a stage of 
its development for which the entire blame rests upon England. 
In 1853 the convict transportation system ceased, and after 
half a century the beautiful state was allowed to have a fair 
chance of progressing under proper conditions. It has never 
looked back since. It became famous as a whaling center, both 
for its grounds and the success of its own whalers; it achieved 
great wealth through its mines and through the excellence of its 
soil. Its scenic beauties have attracted visitors from all over 
the world. It built its own sailing clippers and sailed them to 
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London, manning them with its 
own people and building them 
with its own timbers. Since the 
old wooden whalers went the 
way of all ships, Hobart has 
been used as a base for the 
operations of a big Norwegian 
whaling company in the Ross 
Sea, about two and a_ half 
thousand miles away, but Tas- 
manians themselves no longer 
take any active interest in whal- 
ing except to work for the Nor- 
wegians. 

The most interesting city in 
Tasmania is certainly Hobart, 
the capital. It is the second old- 
est and the smallest capital in 
Australia. It contains some of 
the finest buildings, from a 
strictly architectural point of 
view, in the Commonwealth. It 
is situated ideally on the banks 
of the broad Derwent River, 
about eleven miles from the 
open sea, with the towering bulk 
of Mount Wellington rising like 
Table Mount behind. The moun- 
tain top is often covered with 
snow, even in summer, and vis- 
itors from the hotter Australian 
states flock to the Derwent in 
summer. The city has some 
55,000 inhabitants, many of 
whom live in picturesque sub- 
urbs scattered by the banks of 
the river. Mount Wellington 
rises steeply some four and a 
half thousand feet above the red 
roofs and grey streets of the 
city—an effective break against 
the fury of the strong westerly 
winds that rage for nine months 
of the year on the ocean. 

Within a few miles of the 
capital is some of the most 
glorious scenery in all Australia. 
Leafy roads, with hairpin bends 
to add to the exhilaration of 
their negotiation, twist and turn 
over the high mountains, fern 
valleys dotted with giant euca- 
lypti on the one side and pre- 
cipitous cliffs on the other. 
Here not so long ago the bushrangers roamed, mounted on fast 
horses and armed with well primed pistols. This picturesque as- 
pect of criminal activity has long sincé passed, and now only 
truant cows roam the mountain roads by night. Sometimes big 
kangaroos or wallabies get in the glare of the headlights; rabbits 
and hares dart across the road, and brilliant-plumaged parrots 
scream in the gum-tree tops while the laughing jackass roars his 
discordant merriment and joy at it all... . 

The animal life of Tasmania is rare and intensely interesting. 
In addition to the usual Australian fauna, the island possesses 
some unique beasts of its own—the Tasmanian “devil,” the 
“tiger” and the unbelievable platypus. The platypus may be 
seen almost any day, if you know where to look for him. He 
lives in small streams, has fur like a seal, a bill like a duck, 
claws like a mole, lays eggs like a bird (but they are soft, like 
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In some sections of Tasmania transpor- 
tation is still primitive. To drive teams 
of eighteen yoked oxen over rough roads 
and through fords is no easy task. Small 
wonder the. Tasmanian “bullocky,” or 
bullock driver, is said to be the world’s 
most accomplished master of profanity. 


a lizard’s) and suckles his young. When first told about this 
animal most persons refuse flatly to believe in it, and the first 
man who took a stuffed specimen abroad (it soon dies in cap- 
tivity) was laughed at for his pains. He was accused of having 
created his own compound animal out of a duck and a small 
fat dog.. As the years passed, however, people came to realize 
that there really was such a beast; in 1923 two of them were 
brought to New York and lived for a while. They were sold 
for $3,000 and attracted a great deal of attention. 

After the platypus—and perhaps even before him—come that 
extraordinary pair of Tasmanian animals, the tiger and the 
devil. In Australia itself there are many dingoes, a kind of 
ferocious wild dog, but in Tasmania these are absent, their place 
being taken by the much worse tiger. This beast looks very 
like a wolf but is neither wolf nor tiger; it stands completely 
on its own and survives from a remote age. Elsewhere in the 
world only fossil remains of it are found, and when the first 
living specimens were discovered in Tasmania scientists all over 
the world were amazed. The tiger was given that name by the 


RUINS AT PORT ARTHUR 


During the first half of the nineteenth century one of the most 

terrible prisons in Tasmania was located at Port Arthur. Most of 

the prison buildings have been destroyed by fire, but a few ruins 
still stand, including those of a chapel built by convict labor. 
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IN FLIGHT FROM A LUSTY WIND 


Like their Australian brothers, the Tasmanians are enthusiastic about outdoor life of all kinds. Scores of fine harbors and a splendid 
climate provide the island yachtsman with innumerable opportunities for exhilarating sport. 


early settlers because of both its tigerish appearance and dis- 
position. It has a sharp muzzle and short, erect ears; its 
elongated yellowish-gray body is marked with black stripes along 
the back-and flanks; its legs are short, its appetite enormous, 
and its temper ugly. It has small brain capacity and a poor 
finish to its body; indeed it might well be called an ill-pro- 
portioned experiment of nature quite unfitted to take its place 
among the higher animals of today. The curious thing about 
Tasmania was that it had none of these higher animals, and 
the tiger, the devil, the platypus, the ant-eating porcupine and 
the shrimp-like anaspides lived there more or less happily until 
the present time. 

Before the white man came to Tasmania the tiger roamed 
the hills and lived on wallabies and kangaroos, wombats and 
‘possums and the like. Then it developed a taste for sheep 
and lonely calves, becoming a menace on the lonelier farms. 
It was hunted ruthlessly then and seriously thinned out, and 
the wild tigers which.still survive have long been driven to the 
wildest and most inaccessible parts of the island. It seems 
that the natural enemies of the tiger and the devil which killed 
them off in other parts of the globe never reached Tasmania, 
for some unknown reason, and thus it was that these living 
fossils found the island the only place possible for their ex- 
istence. That is what makes Tasmania so wonderfully unique 
in the world of zoological science. 

The Tasmanian devil is a small animal of ferocious, ugly 
aspect but quiet and reasonable temper. He only wants to be 
let alone to sleep all day and scavenge about by himself all night. 
There used to be many of these devils in Tasmania, but they 
developed a taste for poultry and sheep and were hunted and 
killed. remorselessly. Their numbers now have been seriously 
thinned, and although it is still comparatively easy to find living 
specimens both of the tiger and the devil it is not likely that 
they will survive for very much longer. There are specimens 
of both in the Tasmanian Zoo, at Hobart. 


The anaspides is another survival from another age. It is 
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a curious shrimp-like creature living in Tasmanian mountain 
pools just as it used to live in Europe in the carboniferous age, 
before either man or mammals were thought of. The ant-eating 
porcupine is so common that he often digs himself into suburban 
flower beds, much to the owner’s disgust; when attacked he 
rolls himself into a tight ball with all his long spikes sticking 
out, and nothing can be done about it. Such an enterprising 
digger is he that only a cage with a concrete floor several inches 
through suffices to keep him in captivity. 

Bird life teems; along the country roads the gay parrots and 
cockatoos fly in flocks—beautiful green-colored grass parra- 
keets, crimson and blue rosellas, big white galahs, white cocka- 
toos, king parrots, lorrikeets, and all the rest of them. They add 
a dash of gay color to the gum trees of the plains; when caught 
they make splendid pets and are easily taught to speak and play 
tricks. They are aptly called the “monkeys of the bird world,” 
and indeed that best describes them. Their tameness, affection 
and entertaining habits make them great pets, and they are as 
well-known and as popular throughout Australia as the beau- 
tiful little native bear, or koala, that lives up in the tops of gum 
trees and carries his young on his shoulder. 

In the north of the Island, where most of the best agricultural 
land-is situated, there are several towns, including Launceston, 
Burnie and Devonport. Launceston is only about half the size 
of Hobart but, being a little nearer the main trade routes of the 
world, is somewhat more progressive. It lies at the head of the 
long, winding river Tamar, and it is its eternal sorrow that the 
muddy, tide-swept Tamar, beside the deep, broad, and placid 
Derwent, is like a street gutter beside a well kept canal. 

But it is not the cities of Tasmania which provide it with 
its charm, though in their settings these far-southern towns have 
been greatly blest. Burnie stands at the edge of Bass Straits 
bay; Devonport is on a river. These are the principal towns 
of the northern coast. On the balmy east coast—away from the 
wild west winds of the southern ocean, overlooking the blue 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Herschel Island has been a base for numerous scientific expeditions and it has seen the triumphant finish of Amundsen’s navigation of the long- 
sought Northwest Passage and of Rasmussen’s three-year trek across Arctic America. During the great days of whaling more wealth may have 
changed hands here than at Dawson during the Klondike gold rush. 


WHITE NIGHTS AT HERSCHEL ISLAND 


by RICHARD FINNIE, F.R.G.S. 


At Canada’s Loneliest Trading Post in the Arctic 


Q@NLY a tiny dot at the upper left-hand corner of the map of 
Canada, just east of the Alaskan boundary, Herschel Island is 
the most bizarre place within the Arctic Circle. It has been the 
hub of many thrilling adventures; desperate characters of every 
race and nationality have lived, loved, fought and died around 
its bleak and rocky shores. 

Between 1889 and 1906, when a large bowhead was worth 
ten thousand dollars, the island was the Mecca of dozens of 
whaling ships. The invention of a commercial substitute for 
whalebone suddenly brought the price down from five dollars a 
pound to forty cents and less, and the whaling ships vanished 
from the Arctic in a year. 

The traders at once appeared in their stead, as the value of 
fox pelts was then beginning to rise. While the whaling captains 
held sway the local Eskimos were encouraged to stay near Her- 
schel Island through the winter and slaughter large numbers 
of caribou to provide fresh meat for hundreds of sailors. Now 
they were urged to scatter far and wide and concentrate on trap- 
ping, leaving the island practically deserted except for a few 
weeks in the summer, when the trading vessels arrived from the 
South. 

Forty years ago there were at least two thousand sturdy Eski- 
mos in the Herschel Island vicinity and around the adjacent 
Mackenzie Delta, but soon they were weakened by the white 
man’s food and habits of living, and ravaged by his diseases. 
Today there are but a scant two hundred, and nearly all of these 
are either immigrants from Alaska or the products of miscege- 
nation. And Herschel Island is the melting pot. 

The island has developed into a sort of fair-ground to which 
annually gravitate, along with the Eskimos, many of the Western 
Arctic’s white inhabitants who, after long isolation at scattered 
trapping camps, must sell their furs, buy supplies, and above all 
unburden their souls to somebody, eat, drink and be merry, and 
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gain contact through ships with a civilization that seems im- 
measurably remote. 

Having journeyed fifteen hundred miles down the mighty 
Mackenzie River to the Polar Ocean, I had my first glimpse of 
the island late in July, just as the ‘fair’ was opening. The is- 
land, rugged and barren and but twenty square miles in area, is 
frequented only at its southeastern side. Perched on a long, nar- 
row sandspit that protects the harbor of Pauline Cove from the 
sea are a dozen white-painted dwellings and warehouses used 
periodically by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Royal 
Canadian Corps of Signals, the trading companies and the mis- 
sionaries. Facing the harbor are two or three solidly constructed 
buildings which, still in good condition, were erected forty years 
ago by the whalers. 

Some of those weather-beaten old carpenters who toiled so 


Salmon and whitefish are the Eskimo staff of life at Herschel Island. 
This old woman is cleaning a fresh catch of fish preparatory to drying. 
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Dep’t of Interior, Ottawa 
AN AMBASSADOR FROM CIVILIZATION 


Ikey Bolt, a full-blooded Eskimo, arrives at Herschel Island after 

having spent a whole year in a civilized community. His less traveled 

countrymen are delighted to welcome him home though they are a 
trifle envious of his “store clothes.” 


industriously to complete their work before winter set in now 
rest on the green flower-strewn hillside above the settlement, 
their graves marked by simple wooden crosses. The action of 
intense frost has pushed a few of the coffins right out of the 
ground—the better to await the Day of Judgment. Bleached 
skulls lie here and there on the moss, and in and out of them 
scurry little lemmings whose nests are hidden within the brain 
cavities. Gouged out of the eternally frozen earth is a timber- 
reinforced cave wherein the whalers stored caribou carcasses 
in the summertime, and it is still in use. Near the whalers’ graves 
are more recent ones containing the remains of Eskimo victims 
of an influenza epidemic. Down in the settlement are their 
houses of sod and driftwood, since tabooed and falling into ruins. 

One could hardly sojourn at Herschel Island without ponder- 
ing upon its sordid and occasionally dramatic history. During 
the whalers’ ascendancy it was a hot-bed of intrigue and treach- 
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Richard Finnie 
PAULINE COVE 


For two brief months of the summer Herschel Island is a busy Arctic 
trading port, the haven of many Eskimo trading schooners and the 
port of call for the few steamers that maintain communication with 
civilization. At one time there were more than two thousand Eskimos 
in the Herschel Island vicinity. Today there are scarcely two hundred. 


ery. One winter, for instance, there were twenty-three ships 
frozen in around the island, their combined crews numbering 
fifteen hundred men. With little to do or think about, the sailors 
turned to amorous dalliance for recreation. Each man strove 
to have an Eskimo sweetheart for himself, whether she was 
young or old, comely or homely. Neither the women nor their 
families objected much, as they received presents that they valued 
highly. However, there were never enough women to go around 
and trouble was frequent. 

Towards spring, sick of the constant quarreling and enforced 
inactivity, about sixty sailors attached to the various ships banded 
together and decided to take French leave. They thought they 
could find their way overland to some Alaskan port, supporting 
themselves en route by hunting. Breaking into an arsenal they 
commandeered a supply of rifles and started off. As soon as 
their disappearance was noticed a posse of officers hastened in 
pursuit. The deserters, overtaken at the mouth of the Firth 
River just behind the island, were ordered to surrender. Instead 
they flourished their weapons and asked to be left alone. The 
officers opened fire. The men tried to/retaliate but discovered 
too late that their own rifles were useless. Their guns had been 
heavily greased and the rifles were hopelessly jammed by frost. 
A frenzied effort was then made to wield the rifles as clubs. Two 
ringleaders who advanced on the officers were shot down like 
dogs, and six others were mortally wounded. The survivors 
were dragged back to their ships and put in irons. It was event- 
ually learned that one of the dead ringleaders was the black- 
sheep son of a British peer. 

Around this time the United States Revenue Cutter Thetis 
called at Herschel Island, heretofore regarded as a no-man’s 
land, and its position was determined to be well within Canadian 
territory. Afterwards came a vanguard of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police to establish order. But the whaling industry 


WINGS IN THE NORTH 


The inhabitants of Herschel Island saw their first airplane only a few 

years ago. Today the Island is part of the far-flung aerial network 

which is revolutionizing travel and transportation through all of 
the Canadian north. 


was already tottering, and soon there would be little need for 
stringent disciplinary measures. 

Each day I watched the arrival of several Eskimo-owned sail- 
ing schooners, fur-laden from Banks Island and various parts of 
the mainland coast. Paralleling one another they lined up in 
festive array along the gravelly beach of Pauline Cove. From 
a half-dozen phonographs blared incongruous jazz while the 
Eskimos held reunion tea-parties on deck. Each boat had its 
pack of sled dogs, and these were tethered on shore, howling, 
snarling and fighting over their daily ration of salmon yielded 
by nets kept constantly set. With the Eskimos came a number 
of white and half-breed trappers, all of them either noted char- 
acters themselves or the children of such. 

Foxes had been plentiful during the trapping season and 
nearly everyone felt prosperous. One native family had secured 
more than a thousand pelts—and the prevailing price was thirty- 
five dollars apiece. What would the Eskimos do with so much 
credit? Well, they’d buy new schooners, all manner of house- 
hold goods, fancy civilized clothing, rifles and ammunition, groc- 
eries, sewing machines, outboard motors for their canoes and 
whaleboats, and phonographs and radios. One or two of them 
might even bank their surplus capital. 

Among the old-time whites was Ole Andreason, who, now 
living a comparatively quiet life, had in 1914 accompanied Vil- 
hjalmur Stefansson on one of his most hazardous adventures— 
a long trip over the drifting ice-floes north of Alaska, when they 
subsisted exclusively on seals and polar bears. 

Then there was Bill Seymour. He, too, had been associated 
with the famous explorer, but his chief distinction was in being 
the acknowledged patriarch of the Canadian Arctic; for nearly 
forty years he had made it his home. Once the toughest of all 
the tough sailors in the whaling fleet, the hero of a legendary 
battle with old Tom Sharkey in a Honolulu saloon, he was still 
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barrel-chested and powerful at almost eighty. He had just come 
from Coronation Gulf and was looking forward to the return of 
his daughter, Margaret, to the land of her birth after two years 
spent in Vancouver and San Francisco. 

Herschel Island, like far-flung British outposts in India or 
Africa, was not altogether lacking in civilized social life, thanks 
to the presence of two white women. One was the wife of In- 
spector Eames, commandant of the R. C. M. P., the other of 
William Murray, resident manager of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Mrs. Eames had already spent several years in the North 

(Continued on page 61) 


RESTING IN THE SNOW 


Sled dogs bred at Herschel Island are sent to other communities 

in the Arctic where their work is needed. When resting on the 

trail these Arctic huskies are chained at equal distances from one 
another to keep them out of mischief. 
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AROUND THE WORLD BY AIR 

*Round-the-world airplane flights on 
regular schedules will probably be un- 
dertaken this year and it will soon be 
possible for a traveler to purchase a 
ticket that will take him around the 
world by air, according to a 
summary of recent develop- 
ments in aerial progress, 

With the final air links now 
being completed, ’round-the- 
world passengers can fly across 
America boarding Pan Ameri- 
ean Airways’ Clipper planes to 
the Philippines, thence by the 
Royal Netherlands Indies Air 
Company and Imperial Airways 
to England. Or the traveler can 
proceed from Manila to Hong 
Kong for Singapore by Imperial 
Airways. From Singapore he 
has three lines to Europe to 
choose from, to Amsterdam via 
the Dutch line, the Imperial for 
London and Air France planes 
to Paris. 

Pending the inauguration of 
the joint Pan American-Im- 
perial Airways flying boat serv- 
ice from Europe to the United 
States via the “great circle 
route,” or via Bermuda, air 
travelers in 1936 will be able 
to travel by air from Europe to 
Brazil by the German Lufthan- 
sa, and from Brazil to Miami by Pan 
American Airways and to New York by 
Eastern Airlines, connecting at New York 
with United Air Lines’ overnight coast- 
to-coast planes. 


MEXICAN SEMINAR 


The Eleventh Annual Seminar in Mex- 
ico will be held in Cuernavaca and Mex- 
ico City from July 9th to July 29th, 1936, 
under the auspices of The Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America. 

The current international develop- 
ments make it of increasing importance 
that a growing number of thoughtful 
Americans should have insight into the 
problems, culture, and lives of the Mexi- 
can people. During the past decade, the 
ten Seminars in Mexico have helped more 
than 1,000 Americans toward such in- 
sight. 

The Seminar consists of three weeks 
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section of the lounge. 


116 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities: 

to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all &Y 
e and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of AN 

the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. S 
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of lectures, round table discussions. and 
field trips. It supplies a comprehensive 
introduction to Mexico, using the ave- 
nues of approach indicated in the pros- 
pectus which will be sent to those inter- 
The Eleventh Seminar, with its 


ested. 


In the last issue of TrAveL the opening of our new Club Headquarters 
at 116 East 16th Street was announced. This photograph shows a 
All members are cordially invited to avail 
themselves of the privileges of these Headquarters whenever they are 


in New York. 


rich program and fine faculty, will per- 
haps be the most interesting and valu- 
able of the series. 

Applications and requests for detailed 
information and rates should be ad- 
dressed to The Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


A NEW FAIR IN PARIS 


Thirty years ago, when the first Paris 
Trade Fair opened its doors, it was proud 
to boast 497 exhibitors, and a display area 
of approximately 100,000 square feet. 

The fair, this year, will outdistance 
these figures by a vast increase and ex- 
ceed the very successful fair of last year. 
The number of exhibitors for 1936 is 
said to be approximately 8,259, which is 
an advance of more than a hundred over 
last year. Over four million square feet 
will be given to display grounds; in ad- 
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dition one million square feet will be 
taken up by various halls. Well over 
two million visitors are expected and 
elaborate plans are already under way 
to interest and entertain them. 

Thirty-five European countries, exclu- 
sive of France, will exhibit. 
Every section of France and all 
of her colonies, will be repre- 
sented, Practically every man- 
ufactured product will be on 
display. These will include the 
newest interpretations in jew- 
elry, fine ceramics, art enamels 
and bronzes, delicate embroi- 
deries, rare tapestries, women’s 
accessories and European trends 
in decorative art and house fur- 
nishings. 

In addition to these, it is re- 
ported that agricultural and 
printing machinery, chemical 
products, office equipment, sew- 
ing machines, wall papers and 
paints, shop fittings will have 
prominent displays. 

As heretofore, the high spot 
of the fair will be the Wine 
Festival. According to informa- 
tion distributed by the French. 
Chamber of Commerce, more 
than seven hundred wine mer- 
chants will exhibit. This great 
number represents practically 
all the vintages of France and 
all the best known brands of liqueurs. 


GASPE BIRD SANCTUARY 


Each year tourists in growing numbers 
visit the Gaspé coast in the vicinity of 
Percé Rock and Bonaventure Island at- 
tracted largely by the thrilling spectacle 
provided by the thousands of sea-birds 
which nest on the great Rock and on 
the ledges of the Island. 

The Gaspé peninsula, in the eastern 
part of Quebec, has a well-deserved and 
fast-growing reputation as a region of un- 
usual attractions for summer visitors. The 
highest mountains in Eastern Canada 
are found in the peninsula, and their 
striking and rugged scenery, combined 
with the beauty of an unspoiled sea- 
shore and the charm of the quaint, 
French fishing villages is largely respon- 
sible for inducing many tourists to make 
the trip. 


Two of the most beautiful of the traditional peasant 
costumes of Germany are shown in the pictures above: 
the festival costume of a young lady of Northern 
Bavaria with the “gold crown” which she wears on 
gala occasions, and the elaborately embroidered cos- 
tume of the Spreewald. The old half-timbered houses 
of Urach in the lower pictures date from the fifteenth 
century and contrast sharply with the very modern 
swimming pool on the beach at Cap d’Antibes. 


IN ANTICIPATION 


OF A 


SUMMER ABROAD 


Suggestions for Your Trip to Europe—The Camera Selects 
Some Highlights from the Continental Seene, including 
Capitals and Watering Places, Historic Buildings and 


Costumes, and Picturesque Villages. 


Photographs from German Railroads Information Office and Collection P.L.M. 
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Notre Dame de la Garde, which crowns the 
fortified hill above the harbor at Marseilles, 
is a place of pilgrimage. The Paradise Club 
at Cannes (below) attracts wayfarers of an- 
other sort. 


The tower of the administration building of the Metal Workers’ 
Association in Berlin is a fine example of the modern use of glass 
to allow the spiral stairway within to receive a maximum amount 


of light. 


From the Great Fountain beyond the park broad steps 
sixty-six feet in height lead to the famous palace of 
Sanssouci, built for Frederick the Great and preserved 
today almost unaltered. 


L. Molly, Geneva 


One of the picturesque barques which still ply 

Lake Geneva rests at its mooring in the harbor 

of the city of Geneva. A curious phenomenon 

of this forty-five mile long lake is a periodic 

fluctuation of the whole mass of water, causing 

a rise or fall of nearly a foot at each end of 
the lake. 
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Although tall smoke stacks in the distance sug- 

gest that Nuremberg is today the principal 

manufacturing city of South Germany, the 

narrow streets and tiled roofs near St. Se- 

baldus (right) and the Rathaus retain the 
flavor of this ancient town. 


ITALY for HOLIDAYS 


TALY, the garden of Europe, offering an unrivalled climate 
and an astounding variety of scenery and interest in art 


and history. 


PALERMO and TAORMINA, NAPLES and its GULF, AMALFI 

and CAPRI, ROME in its ancient and modern magnificence, 

FLORENCE and the art cities of Tuscany and Umbria, 

the lovely flowered RIVIERA, MERANO and the wonder- 
ful DOLOMITES, are awaiting you. 


Italy is the land where from time immemorial 


foreigners are cordially welcomed. 


Preferential treatment is accorded to foreign 
tourists. Railway fares are reduced from 50 to 
70%. Hotel coupons entitle hold- 
ers to low inclusive hotel rates, and 
gasoline is supplied practically 


at cost price to foreign motorists. 


“ENITS 
we 


For information apply to [rattan Tourist In- 
FORMATION OFFICE, Rockefeller Center, Palazzo 
d’Italia, 626 Fifth Ave., New York; 333 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; and all Travel Agencies. 


THERE’S THE PROOF! 
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Eas 1000 miles of smooth water as you go down the 
sheltered St. Lawrence Seaway. Two days to get acquainted 
with the ways of a ship before the open-ocean crossing. 

This “‘different” way-to-go also offers the pleasure of 
seeing another foreign country .. . the rolling farmlands 
and quaint fishing villages of historic Québec. 

Sail from Québec in French-Canada to Cherbourg and 
Southampton on the Empress of Britain or Empress of 
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Australia . . . from Montreal to Glasgow, Belfast, Liver- 
pool, Southampton, and Havre on the reasonably-priced 
Duchesses or the low-cost Mont ships. 

Get “39% Less Ocean” booklet and fares from your 
own travel agent or Canadian Pacific: New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Washington, Montreal. 
29 other district offices in the United States and Canada. 


-- WIA ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
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OLYMPIC 
GAMES 


AUGUST 1I-16* 
BERLIN 
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GERMANY 


@ Olympic Year is the World’s Festive Year in Germany. The XIth Olympic Games are 
centered in a grand programme of exciting attractions: The Bayreuth Wagner Festival Plays, 
the Munich Opera Festivals, International Olympic Art Exhibitions, brilliant theatricals, inter- 
esting expositions and conventions. German genius for organization has timed these events 
so that you can enjoy them during a glorious vacation in Germany. In addition: Scenic 
grandeur and natural beauty ... famous health resorts ... romantic castles ... picturesque 
folk festivals . . . medieval towns . . . cosmopolitan cities ... the Rhine. Modern travel comfort 
and the traditional hospitality of the land of Wanderlust and Gemutlichkeit. Railroad fares 
reduced 60% and Registered Travel Marks at low rates. Write for booklet 30. 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 
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ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 10c PER MILE 


Costs include transportation for party and car, rooms, meals, 
garage, fuel, insurance and international automobile passport. 


Step on your starter and you're off the food and wine will be long re 
on the trip of your dreams. First stop membered. You're independent; no 


Smooth Sailing 
All The Way Over 


New York. All aboard! Your car runs the average tourist but free as the 
onto a special, patented gangway and wind to make your own tour of dis- 
into the ship's garage as easily as covery. We'll handle all the details; 
into your own. No hoisting, no crating, road maps, hotels, garages and 
no straining, no red tape. Then ten international automobile passport. 
glorious days at sea with service, ac- There's nothing we'll leave undone to 
commodations and privileges undup- make your European trip as easy 
licated at the price. The whole ship is and enjoyable as touring America. 
yours to enjoy. Then Europe ...smooth Make your European tour this year! 
roads that skirt walled You'll have the time 
cities ... castles... of your life. But above 
chateaux... thru little FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW all, make early reser- 
thatched-roofed vil- 1. International Automobile Passport vations because of 
and Driving License covers touring in aS - 
lages. Stop when and Every iEuropeaniccunine limited accommoda- 
where you like... off . Nocrating necessary due to patented tions. Fill out the cou- 
loading and garage facilities. It's as > 
the beaten path... eciavias checkinalveur bacanael pon and we will send 


at ancient inns where . We offer free road maps and hotel full details at once. 


guides, in fact we do everything to 


ENGLISH TOUR nitty beers Deeaeagret coping oo CONTINENTAL TOUR 


is in America. 


4. Round Trip for Car $135. 17 Days 
: 21 Days e 5. Round Trip One Class Run-of-Ship § Cc be 
in Great Britain ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE $167 ountries 


RED STARLINE . . . . $219 *June 6, 13, 20 & 27 
TOURIST CLASS IS TOP July 4, 11, 18 & 25 
Summer Rates apply 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


THE MODERN ONE CLASS FLEET 


* RED STAR LINE 


See Your Local Steamship Agent or 


April 4, 11, 18 & 25 
May 2, 9, 16 & 30 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE—RED STAR LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


{ am interested in a “‘one class run-of-the-ship” trip to Europe. 
Please send me complete details on... 


Arnold Bernstein () Red Star Auto O 
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CHARLES KOZMINSKI, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. T. A. BEAN, 419 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. - 
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- Student Sailing ( [ b Cobh, Plymouth, 
June 27 0 um US Cherbourg, Bremen 


To ENGLAND - FRANCE - GERMANY 


The “Famous Four’ Expresses. Weekly Midnight 
Sailing .—. =. . Cabin Class $162 up. 


Tew York - Hamburg oe 


Reliance, on June 26 for 42 


days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
4a0nsa ° Dell 6( on Norway, Russia . . stopovers for 
XITH Olympics, Aug. 1 to 16, Germany. 


1937 WORLD CRUISE 

Reliance, January 10 for 136 days, East- 
ward through the Mediterranean, visiting 
37 ports, 30 lands on route of 31,570 miles. 


TO IRELAND, ENGLAND, “GERMANY 
HapagINl.5. St.Louis -- Lloyd $.5. Berlin 


Literature and Reservations 


Hamburg-American fine - North German floyd 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Electric locomotives— 
““Mules,”’ they’re called 
—tow your giant liner 
into and through the 
Locks. 


The Candid Camera logs the “High spot” of this glorious fortnight’s voyage. 


in the “Big 3° manner 


* 
between NEW YORK 


and CALIFORNIA 


(or California and New York) 


Entering the Locks. You’ll be amazed how “All hands on deck’ as you enter triple As you lunch on deck, you watch the age- The transit is full of interest. At Culebra 


quietly and smoothly the ship is passed Gatun Locks. Nobody wants to miss less jungle glide by, just as Balboa found Cut you cross the ‘‘backbone’’ of the 
through . . . Hardly a command is spoken watching the 33,000-ton ship literally it 400 years ago. (The airplanes, however, Continent. Even a large freighter seems 


an example of supreme ‘‘teamwork.”’ lifted 84 feet to the level of Gatun Lake. are a strictly up-to-date touch.) tiny when passing one of the ‘‘Big 3.” 


coi a Sirens 


Decks are broad and shady for people who Havana is also a port of call, with plenty Mrs. Marjory S. Hubbard and Miss Joan The two built-in swimming pools on each 


ea to rest—yet open and sunny for of time for sightseeing and shopping. Mr. Hubbard find the cuisine a revelation, and ship are always popular. There’s every 
those who like to walk (there are eleva- and Mrs. J. c. Miller ‘‘snapped”’ at the the AIR-COOLED Dining Roomsa blessed other deck sport, too, and movies, and 
tors for those who don’t). Maine Memorial on the famous Malecon. (and exclusive) “Big 3’’ feature. dancing to a first-class orchestra. 


The “Big Three” 


S.S8.CALIFORNIA 8.8. VIRGINIA 
8S. 8S. PENNSYLVANIA 
(33,000 tons each) 
Largest Ships in Coast-to-Coast Service 


ANAM file Mle 


International Mercantile Marine Co., 1 Broadway and 601 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Offices in principal cities. 


ANY people—experienced travelers—take the Panama Pacific 

voyage regularly in their journeys between New York and 

California. A fortnight of rest and relaxation, of gliding smoothly 
over the famous ‘‘Sunshine Route” is a vacation in itself. 

The friendly service, the thoughtful arrangements, and the class of 
people you meet have given the ‘‘Big 3” a reputation that has at- 
tracted more passengers each year than any other coast-to-coast service. 

Rooms, all outside—Beds, not berths. Skillful planning in every 
detail. Controlled ventilation. Vibrationless turbo-electric drive. 
Spotless, completely ‘‘shipshape,”’ these fine ships have established a 
forty-year tradition of catering to strictly first-class travel. 


On the opposite page are a few details about trips you can take on the 
“Big 3.” Your Travel Agent will be glad to supply complete information. 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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AN AMERICAN SCIENTIST IN JAVA 
(Continued from page 12) 


Dutch would not trust the Javanese 
to operate trains in the darkness; 
consequently they did not run at 
night. Because prospective travelers 
had to be routed out of bed so early 
in the morning to catch trains, travel- 
ing was particularly tiresome. In spite 
of this inconvenience, the two-day 
trip along the mountain range which 
ran the length of Java was most 
scenic and impressive, particularly 
the section between Batavia and 
Djokjakarta. 

At Djokjakarta the -Dutch had 
compromised with the religion of 
their subjects, who fervently wor- 
shipped the Sultan as divine, by 
permitting him to keep up a shadow 
of his former rule. I had an odd 
feeling that it was, to say the least, 
unsual to find white Christian sol- 
diers guarding a Mohammedan po- 
tentate in a country ruled by a 
European nation, especially when I 
recalled that this rule had now ex- 
tended over a period of several cen- 
turies. For my interview with the 
Sultan I was conducted by a Dutch 
officer through his kraton, loosely 
called the palace, which, like those of 
all Eastern potentates, consisted of a 
series of buildings. Within the stone 
walls which sheltered some ten 
thousand followers was enclosure 
after enclosure. 

The private dwelling of the Sul- 
tan was located in the fourth en- 
closure, as were the harem apart- 
ments guarded by the princes and a 
public reception room, ornately deco- 
rated with gilt carvings and scintil- 
lating with mirrors. Pictures of 
Queen Wilhelmina and the Nether- 
lands royal family certified his 
loyalty to the source of his income. 


The Sultan lived in colorful if 
not regal surroundings. Within the 
grounds paraded resplendent birds 
of paradise and peacocks. Many 
roosters were also being exercised, 
each with his special male attend- 
ant; cock fighting was one of the 
Sultan’s principal diversions. Glist- 
ening shining carp, said to be very 
highly prized by the Sultan as 
articles of food, swam lazily in a 
pond into which drainage from the 
royal palace emptied. 


Enormous pergolas dotted the 
lawns. In accordance with the tenets 
of the Mohammedan religion, wor- 
ship could not be permitted under 
the clear sky. It was generally as- 
sumed that this meant services 
should be conducted in a mosque, 
but the Sultan had dodged both 
the issue and the heat and had com- 
promised by erecting these open-air 
structures which were cheap, pro- 
vided shade, and at the same time 
might be interpreted as meeting the 
demands of his religion. 


Less than a hundred years ago was 
discovered the greatest of all Java- 
nese ruins which the jungle had 
swallowed up* completely. The 
Dutch had been loyal to the anti- 
quarian trust left in their hands, and 
had carefully removed the clinging 
tendrils from the Borobudur. This 
magnificent relic, deserted with the 
Mohammedan conquest of the island, 
remained still to bear witness to the 
physical expression of the Buddhist 
faith. Tier on tier the huge lava 
blocks, fitted without mortar, held 


by no columns and no supporting 
arches, rose. majestically above the 
plain. Each terrace was decorated 
with bas rehefs, representing the life 
of Buddha, and symbolizing the spir- 
itual development of man. 

From the top of the temple the 
eye swept the countryside, fecund 
Withy rice, sugar, and coconuts. The 
pretty streams, the gentle people, the 
fertile country, and the harmonious 
landscape, impressed me with the 
thought that, after all, man did not 
defile all he touched, and even did 
much to make it more beautiful. 

Borobudur stands as a cherished 
relic, but the ever-present volcanoes 
are still regarded with superstitious 
awe and reverence by the Javanese 
who live among them. The mild 
and kindly Tenggerese had a sort of 
religion, half Brahmin, half animistic, 
centered around the worship of 
Bromo, the most famous of Javanese 
craters, which reared itself from the 
Zan Zee not far from Sourabaya at 
the eastern end of the island. The 
morning I made the ascent the mists 
in the valleys at sunrise looked like 
huge ocean billows, and the mountain 
tops stood out like islets here and 
there. At times I had the illusion 
that waves were being washed against 
the shore. Then the mists thinned, 
and the lowlands appeared dimly, as 
though seen through clear water. 


All Java was like a garden; not 
an arable plot went untilled on this 
populous island. Lalang, the univer- 
sal grass pest of the Eastern tropics, 
could not grow because of the in- 
tensive cultivation. I was always re- 
minded of what would be possible 
in the Phillippines, so impressed was 
I with the great wealth of Java’s 
products—its sugar, kapok, pine- 
apples, mangoes, coconuts, rubber and 
spices. Irrigation ditches for the 
thick-standing rice radiated in all 
directions like the veins of a leaf. 
It was strange to see rice being 


“planted and harvested in the same 


field. 

Sugar cane, ten feet high, grew in 
vast fields. The land was prepared 
by heaping up large masses of earth 
between which deep canals were left. 
Sugar harvesting seemed to be a 
tremendous operation in which huge 
numbers were employed. The roads 
were literally congested with carts 
carrying cane to the mills. Through- 
out the island, traveling by train, 
motor, or horseback, it was impos- 
sible to get out of sight of a human 
being Javanese, in their flat, neatly 
tied turbans, the subdued colors of 
their raiment producing a terracotta 
effect, trooped up and down about 
their business of gaining a liveli- 
hood. 

I could not help being impressed 
by the fact that the white man made 
beasts of burden out of these people. 
But it was probably the dense popu- 
lation rather than the Dutch domin- 
ance which made them so eager to 
work. In some places Malays are in- 
different and indolent, but in Java, 
where the struggle for existence is 
more severe, they are wide awake 
and ambitious. I have never seen 
more willing labor anywhere. They 
seemed to toil from sunrise to sun- 
set with unusual cheerfulness. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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TRIPS 
via the “Big 3" 
sunshine route 


hetween 

New York and California 
(or California and New York) 

or...Visits to colorful Havana 
Panama and the Caribbean 


* Coast to Coast... First class from $185 (from $200 
at certain seasons). Tourist cabin from #125. All rooms are 
outside rooms. 25% reduction on round trip. Sailings fortnightly 
throughout the year. 


* Cirele Tours, one way by sea, one way rail or air. Special 
home-town to home-town combination rates. The most complete 
“see America” tour, built especially for you, to include all the 
things you want to see. Stopover privileges on both steamer and 
rail tickets. Mlexiieo can now be included, too, Circle Tours 
connecting with Eastbound ‘‘Big 3’’ Liners at Acapulco. 


* 9 Day Havana All-Expense Tours from New York, 
from $130 for everything aboard ship; room, bath and meals for 
3 days in Havana and sightseeing. A marvelous trip for “‘busy”’ 
people — this sunshine holiday to the “Paris of the Caribbean.” 


* 16-17 Day All-Expense Cruises to the Caribbean, 
Panama, South America, $255 up. Wide choice of itineraries. 
Sailings all year round. Special folder upon request. 


* 3 Weeks Panama Waeation. From San Francisco (or 
Los Angeles). Round trip at low rates. Sightseeing for 4% days 
at Canal. Inclusive rates for all expenses ashore and afloat. Also 
Havana round trip and connections for Florida and Mexico. 


See your travel agent for further 
details. He will be glad to help you plan a 
trip that will include just what you want 
to see, and to suit your time and pocketbook. 


The “Big Three”’ 


S.S.CALIFORNIA 8.8. VIRGINIA 


S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 
(33,000 tons each) 


fmami fuific fine 


International Mercantile Marine Company, 1 Broadway and 
601 Fifth Ave., New York. Offices in principal cities. 
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INDIAN SUMMER 
2 weeks - §159 


Come to Southern India for two weeks this Summer. Such 
a grand variety of thrills are in store for you. Surf bathing 
in cool Ceylon, where the world’s finest pearls are found 
... watching the exotic Festival of the Full Moon at Kandy 
...Shopping for blood-red rubies at Ratnapura. Then to 
Madura and its ancient rock temples...up to gay Ooty, 
where steeplechasing delights society...through wild ele- 
phant forests by motor...and...oh, so much more! You'll 
crowd a lifetime of exciting memories into these two weeks! 

Only $159 per person (party of three) ...and that in- 
cludes rail fares, your own Indian servant, hotels, and every 
incidental. Sail from Southampton or Marseilles and reach 
Colombo in two or three weeks, or fly in one week. Infor- 
mation and itineraries from India State Railways, Delhi 
House, 38 E. 57th St., New York...or better travel agents. 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIST IN JAVA 


(Continued from page 53) 


When I first went to Java the peas- 
antry were gentle people, cringing 
and never standing in the presence 
of Dutch officials, who ruled with 
a heavy hand, allowing the Javanese 
only inferior positions in the Civil 
Service, and maintaining domestic 
discipline literally by spanking. They 
had been for years imposing wpon 
these Mohammedan Malays, differing 
from them in almost every respect, 
laws and regulations which suited 
their own ideas of hygiene. But by 
1926 the Javanese were becoming 
more and more restive, and more and 
more aggressive in their resentment. 
They held parades protesting against 
Dutch domination, blew up bridges, 
and killed their masters, who for so 
many years had punished them as 
though they were children. The 
reign of terror was so strong at Wel- 
tevreden that every house had to be 
protected by a night watchman. 
Thousands of insurrectos were sent 
to exile in New Guinea, where they 
still remain. 

After years of cautious prelimin- 
ary skirmishing on our part to se- 
cure an invitation from Java, the 
Dutch suddenly capitulated and 
asked us to cooperate in health work. 
This surrender was due to an un- 
premeditated circumstance. I was in 
Geneva serving on a Commission to 
draft an International Sanitary Code, 
of which the retired Chief Health 
Officer of Java was also a member. 
Hardly had I finished my address 
to the Health Section of the League 
of Nations on the activities of the 
Rockefeller Foundation when he 
dashed up, shook my hand, and said, 
“Now for the first time I understand 
what the Rockefeller Foundation is 
trying to do. I’m going to see that 
you receive an invitation to go to 
Java at once.” 

True enough, the invitation shortly 
arrived. 

In the ten years which had elapsed 
since I had begun my visits to Java, 
the situation had changed. A new 
Governor-General had been appointed 
who had become familiar with mod- 
ern publicity methods while Minister 
to Washington. He had substituted 
an official policy of persuasion for 
that of force in dealing with the 
Javanese. 

The members of the Civil Service, 
however, trained in the old tradition, 
found the orders of the Governor- 
General abhorrent, and gave lip serv- 
ice only. We had the feeling we 
were being allowed to make our 
demonstration only in order that they 
might demonstrate to us how wrong 
we were. We encountered both ac- 
tive and passive resistance on every 
hand from the rank and file of 
Dutch officialdom. 


We 'were assigned to Serang, an 
insurrectionary district about sixty 
miles from Batavia, which bore the 
reputation of being particularly can- 
tankerous and difficult. Dr. van Lonk- 
huyzen, the chief health officer, freely 
admitted he did not believe in our 
campaign of education. It was the 
old story that it could not be done, 
at least not in Java, and this he 
knew because of his long experi- 
ence. 


The Dutch, who heretofore had 
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been administering vermifuges to 
hookworm cases only when they 
came into the dispensaries, were now 
beginning to subject them to an in- 
tensive course of treatment. Vil- 
lagers were brought in by the head- 
man, much the same as cattle would 
be driven to market. Groups were 
herded together and then made to 
pass in single file to a table where 
the medicine was poured down their 
throats. The Dutch were greatly in- 
terested in their work and proud 
Onmeite 

Dr. John L. Hydrick of our staff 
set about proving to the Dutch that 
in spite otf the virtues of their 
chenopodium, the important thing in 
Java was to prevent reinfection, and 
a soil pollution campaign, accom- 
panied by the building of latrines, 
had to be carried on simultaneously 
with treatment. The campaign of 
public health education in Java was 
indeed a long and difficult one. 


Dr. Hydrick perfected the tech- 
nique of instruction. He took ad- 
vantage of the peculiarly Javanese 
institution of the mantri, a term to 
designate a native technician in any 
field. It was astounding to see to 
what an extent the mantri, who 
usually possessed a good academic 
background, was being used in the 
different government departments. 
He might be a postal or telegraph 
helper, or an agriculturist, or a 
nurse or operating assistant. Since 
Dutch doctors did not understand 
what was meant by public health 
nursing, it too was regarded as a 
menial duty and delegated to the 
mantri. 

Dr. Hydrick learned both Dutch 
and Malay, and then instructed a 
selected group of mantris in the story 
of hookworm. Each mantri would 
go into a Javanese home, sit on the 
floor with all the family , collected 
about him, describe the hookworm, 
and demonstrate its presence in the 
soil with the Baermann apparatus. 
They usually seemed to understand it 
but, taking no chances, in a few 
weeks’ time he would go back and 
repeat the story. Upon a third visit 
he would question them. They wel- 
comed this opportunity to repeat the 
lessons they had learned. He would 
ask, ‘Where does the hookworm 
live?” “How do you get anemia?” 
If they could not answer, the mantri 
knew his instruction had been poor. 
On the fourth interview the school 
children were also present. An old 
grey-headed grandfather might be 
corrected by a little child. But in- 
variably an animated discussion 
would begin, all appealing to the 
mantri as judge to decide which was 
right. 

I spent a great deal of time myself 
going from village to village, and 
from house to house. I saw children 
singing health songs»with gusto, but 
experience in many countries led me 
to question whether the words of 
these songs had any effect or made 
any impression on the children’s 
minds. This business of bringing 
the offerings of science to a rural 
population, and of making them a 
part of daily lives had many pitfalls 
and required the patience of Job. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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WARSAW 


OURNEYERS to Europe rapidly are coming to know 
about the travel opportunities offered by the largest 
It is not hard to get to from 
. travel is not expensive and the 


country in the world. 
more western points. . 
rewards of a visit to Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov or Kiev 
are great. Vacationists with more time may sail down the 
Volga, cross the Caucasus range or visit along the Black 
Comfortable hotel 


accommodations are offered in all tourist centers as part 


Sea Riviera and in lovely Crimea. 


of all-inclusive daily rates ranging from $15.00 per day 
first class, $8.00 second and $5.00 third . . . these also 
include meals, all transportation, with sleepers, on tours 
ranging from five to thirty-one days, transfers from sta- 
tions and sight-seeing with the services of trained guide- 
interpreters. A large illustrated booklet and colored map 
of the U.S.S.R. B-4, will be sent on request or given to you 
by any travel agent. 


APPLY TO YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL 
AGENT FOR INFORMATION 


INTOURIST, INc 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Monadnock Bldg., 681 Market St., San Francisco 
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BRITAIN and 


torical associations? Who’s for seeing Canter- 
bury Cathedral, the see of every primate back 
to St. Augustine; lovely little Wells; noble York Minster; St. 


David’s; Cashel, Cork and Melrose... 
and abbeys of Great Britain and Ireland steeped in thrilling 


glorious cathedrals 


history and tradition? e Who’s for medieval castles and 
fortresses? Then see the Tower of London, Edinburgh, 
Caernarvon and Blarney Castles, all breathing the spirit of the 
Medieval Ages—scenes of dashing romances, sinister plots 
and vivid life that Time and History will ever remember! 
Unique architecture, works of art and treasures that took a 
thousand years to create! e England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales are brimming full of grand surprises. Everything 
different, unusual and unexpected. World-famous trains and 
swift cross-Channel steamers whisk you luxuriously wherever 
you want to go. Fishguard-Rosslare, Holyhead-Kingstown, 
Stranraer-Larne, Heysham-Belfast between Great Britain and 
Ireland; via Harwich and the Hook of Holland and English 
Channel ports to the Continent. e Come on, let’s go; it’s 


inexpensive! Who’s for Britain and Ireland? Are you? 


For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Dept. 310 
T.R.DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York. . 


.or your own tourist agent 
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into this 

Delightful | 
Formula of 
Adventure 


Emancipate yourself 
fon the humdrum. Be on hand when 
the N.Y.K. Line whistle blows for the com- 
mencement of Happy Days Japan-bound. 

For there's everything you could wish 
for in this thrilling formula — Modern 
Motor Liners...Enjoyment and Relaxa- 
tion in the splendid staterooms’ mag- 
nificent appointments...orchestras and 
movies...Good Fun and Adventure 
around the swimming pools and at deck 
sperts...congenial people... plus a Cui- 
sine that paralyzes our pen. 

In the Orient, a New-Old World com- 
bining American efficiency with the 
charm of the Far East. 


JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 


Stop-over at Honolulu 
LOW ROUND-TRIP SUMMER FARES 
Un effect April Ist) 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles to Japan 


Fi Cabi 

cies" 465 up Clas 37 Sup 

S 

con 285m ce 202 
Also from Seattle —Vancouver 


direct to Japan 


Write to Department 19 for information, rates 
and reservations. New York, 25 Broadway; San 
Francisco,551 MarketSt.; Seattle,1404 Fourth Ave.; 
Chicago, 40 N. Dearborn St.; Los Angeles, 518 
W. Sixth St., or any Cunard White Star Limited 
office. Consult yourlocal tourist agent. He knows. 
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AN AMERICAN SCIENTIST IN JAVA 
(Continued from page 54) 


Trying to write my impressions amid 
fiercely biting mosquitoes and thou- 
sands of bugs, ants, and flying things 
that crawled down my neck as well 
as constantly obscured the page, 
heightened my admiration for the in- 
trepid souls who stayed there from 
day to day and struggled with the 
health problem amid the filth, and, 
even worse, the skepticism which 
continued on the part of many of 
the Dutch officials. 

Fortunately we had the  full- 
hearted support of the new Govern- 
or-General, who said to me, “You 
know the situation we’re up against. 
We're ready to finance your work 
up to the hilt. We have one hun- 
dred thousand dollars available.” 

It was not all done at once but 
when the Dutch Civil Service was 
finally converted, it entered the field 
of education with every bit of its 
abundant energy. Moving pictures, 
charts, health-mobiles, pamphlets, 


printed matter—all were used for 
propaganda purposes. Ultimately a 
Museum of Health was installed in 
a large building specially remodeled 
for the purpose. Open air movies and 
speeches were held on the immense 
Koningsplein in Weltevreden; some- 
times as many as thirty thousand 
Javanese attended. 

But these were merely outward 
manifestations of a complete change 
in point of view. Helping to bring 
about this reversal was our great 
contribution to Java. Every aspirant 
for the Netherlands Colonial Service 
had to go to school for several years 
at the Colonial Institute in Amster- 
dam. He learned the Malay language, 
the folk-lore, religion, and customs. 
But the whole system of teaching 
has been changed at its roots. Where 
once the student was taught to com- 
mand, now he is instructed in the 
principles of persuasion. 


> 


YASNAYA 


POLYANA — A MODERN SHRINE 


(Continued from page 33) 


work designs, an example of the 
work done in the convents of the 
period. An inscription in red thread 
reads, “From one of 700 fools” 
bringing back again the story of its 
origin. It is said that one day Tols- 
toy’s sister, Maria Nikolayevna, who 
had taken the veil, had spoken to 
him of the purity of life within the 
convent walls. “How many fools 
such as you live there?” the writer 
asked. And the pillow was the reply. 

The room next door belonged to 
the Countess. The desk is full of 
ledgers, account books, blotters and 
bills, silent testimony to the fact that 
it was she who ran the estate so 
utterly neglected by Tolstoy. The 
Countess died in 1919 and following 
her death the peasants of the neigh- 
boring villages, out of their enduring 
respect for the master of Yasnaya 
Polyana, saved it from the devasta- 
tion which was the fate of so many 
of the large estates in the surround- 
ing country. 

There are other rooms, all with 
their own fragrance of history: the 
den on the ground floor where the 
writer worked for seven years on 
“War and Peace,” the guest chamber 
where eminent visitors spent the 
night; the room containing the bust 
of Nikolai, Tolstoy’s favorite brother 
who died in his youth. It was from 
this room that Tolstoy was carried 
to his resting place. 

The pilgrim to Yasnaya Polyana 
leaves the main house for a visit 
through the writer’s earlier home, a 
spacious stone mansion two stories 
tall, commanding from its location a 
view of the ravine which divides the 
grounds from the neighboring vil- 
lage. Much of Tolstoy’s earlier life 
was spent here. Now it remains to 
house a collection of saddles, canes, 
school books, invitations, letters. 
Here, too, are the autographed vol- 
umes sent by Anatole France, Henry 
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George and other authors as well as 
icons, jewels and portraits. Here is 
the only existing likeness of his 
mother, Princess Volkonskaya, who 
died when Tolstoy was only two. It 
was from her, many said, that he 
inherited much of his genius. A 
series of photographs depict Tolstoy 
from infancy until death. 

And so at long last the path leads 
from here to Tolstoy’s grave. No 
marker, no monument indicates the 
spot in those woods adjoining the 
house. The pilgrim pauses here in 
this clearing as he gazes in solemn 
contemplation upon the plain fern- 
covered resting place. This is the 
spot he had asked to be his burial 
ground. This was that place so dear 
to him for its memories of his asso- 
ciation with his brother Nikolai. 
Here the brothers had spent many 
idle hours. Here Nikolai wove the 
fairy tales for the younger Leo, and 
here they dug for the green wand 
which was to have made all men 
happy. 

“That green wand was prophetic to 
me. It symbolized the philosophy of 
love as the way to human happiness,” 
Tolstoy wrote years later. And of 
Nikolai he had often said, “Had 
Nikolai lived he would have made a 
far greater writer than I.” 

All around changes are taking 
place. Schools have been built. A 
new hospital has been opened. The 
village lands surrounding the estate 
form part of a collective farm. To- 
ward the north lies Tula and its pig 
iron plants. To the south are the 
smoke stacks and coal mines and the 
piercing whistles to disturb the calm. 
But Yasnaya Polyana remains true 
to what it was. It remains a home 
of a modern prophet Elijah, stern in 
his rectitudes yet tender in his sym- 
pathy with the people, a symbol of 
light throughout Western civilization. 
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Stopped—Cold—In Mid-Air 
by LEICA 


Only LEICA, the lightning-fast candid camera could catch these soaring 
mermaids in mid-air so clearly. Swimming—skating—sailing— fishing—a 
thousand and one sport-action shots are waiting for you and your LEICA. 
Every day you postpone owning your wonder-working LEICA, you are 
missing almost incredibly exciting thrills in photography. Model G, just out, 
has a range of speeds from one full second to 1/1000 of a second. Write now 
for illustrated booklets. LEICA MANUAL 
‘the last word”’ in Miniature Camera Pho- 
tography, $4.00. 


Model G with 
f:2 Summar Speed Lens 


THE ORIGINAL MINIATURE CANDID CAMERA 


U. S. PAT. NO. 1,960,044 PRICES START AT $99. 


E. LEITZ, INC. ¢ DEPT. 132 - 60 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Offices in CHICAGO + WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES °* SAN FRANCISCO 


In 
Festival 


Time 


WA) spring flowers along the Ringstrasse, and all 
Vienna is gala at concert and opera, in palace and 
coffeehouse. Be there when the season achieves its glorious climax 
from June seventh to twenty-first. Go on to the Bruckner Festival 
at Linz on the Danube, to the revelries of Salzburg . . . Bathe, golf, 
relax between times in the fashionable Salzkammergut, by the lakes of 
Carinthia at the spas of the Gastein Valley. Circle the glaciers on 
the Glockner Road. See the medieval “Christus” of Thiersee in Tyrol. 
Costumes, merry inns, an ancient and proud culture. It’s overnight 
from all ports, Europe’s most inexpensive country. Liberal reductions, 
railways up to 60%. 

FESTIVALS: Vienna, June 7-21, Bruckner at Linz, July 18-21, Salz- 
burg, July 25-August 31, Passion Plays at Thiersee, Sundays, May to 
September. 

Write for detailed itineraries with rates and fares, for festival programs, 
for special booklets: Romantic Austria @ Hunting, Golf, Fishing in 
Austria ® To Vienna by Motor-Car. 


See your travel agent today or address: 


AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
Dept. T, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York ClIrcle 6-3667 


avorite ROUTES 
ME-x<<IC O 


To get the utmost pleasure from every minute of 
your Mexican Adventure, we suggest you come 


one route and return another. 


Here are but three of many pleasurable round 
trip combinations from which to choose: 
1. Easterners may come via Laredo, San 


Luis Potosi and Queretaro returning via 
old Guanajuato and El Paso, or vice versa. 


2. Westerners like to come via Nogales, 
returning via El Paso or Laredo ... or 
to reverse this procedure. 


3. Middle-westerners often come by El 
Paso, returning by Laredo, or the oppo- 
site. 


Far From TOURIST THRONGS 
and AUTO ROADS 


Remember, the Mexico you'll enjoy most, the 
real Mexico, is far from auto roads and tourist 
throngs, and but overnight by rail from Mexico 
City. 

You can easily arrange to do most of your 
traveling at nights, leaving your days for “going 
places and doing things.” 


Ask your travel agent to include side-trips to 
lovely Uruapan, Lake Patzcuaro, thrilling Mitla 
and Monte Alban at Oaxaca, verdant Jalapa, and 
Coatepec, quaint Alvarado, colorful Tehuantepec, 
etc., etc. He will gladly make all rail and hotel 
reservations for you and see that you are every- 
where met by competent, cultured guides, to avoid 
lost motion, and to insure that every minute of 
your trip may be devoted to pleasure. Write for 
new folder 47. 


Ten cents in stamps or coin will bring you beau- 
uful 7-Color Pictorial Map of Mexico. (Don't 
\ miss Mexico’s first “Spring Flower Tournament,” 
i at Mexico City, May 2 to 6.) 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
of MEXICO 


Alamo National Building San Antonio, Texas 
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TZERLAND 


...Land of Lingering Beauty 


Vacation in Switzerland, land of loveliness, where the glitter- 
ing Alps cast a magic spell over care-free hours. The “Play- 
ground of the World” is within easy distance of all Europe. 
Travel and hotel rates are greatly reduced. Take advantage of 
them ¢his year and revel in the beauty of Switzerland ... it will 
linger in memory-pictures long after your vacation has ended. 


See the alpine Wonderland as it should be seen—visit historic GENEVA, seat 
of the League of Nations; LAUSANNE-OUCHY, international center for educa- 
tion and travel and beautiful MONTREUX,—Byron’s home. Proceed through 
the pasture lands of the SARINE VALLEY into the heart of the BERNESE 
OBERLAND—INTERLAKEN and up to JUNGFRAUJOCH (11340 feet); then 
visit the picturesque old cities of BERNE and THUN and proceed over the 
LOETSCHBERG line into another world—to ZERMATT-GORNERGRAT and 
the MATTERHORN. This tour is planned for your comfort and enjoyment. 
Any tourist or steamship agent can book you. 


Ask for packet T-2. 


Write for our beautiful Free album of Swiss scenes. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE - > NEW YORK 
aR 


ANKARA—TURKEY’S NEW CAPITAL 


(Continued from page 19) 


will very soon bring the most dis- 
tant parts of Kurdistan within easy 
range of any who take the overland 
route and change at Ankara or Kay- 
seri, through which towns the Taurus 
Express was lately diverted en route 
for Aleppo and Beirut. 

Motor water-carts making hourly 
rounds in summer months—the heat 
and a fine penetrating dust which 
blows in from the steppe gives An- 
kara a bad name during July and 
August—baths in all new-built houses 
and a greater demand per head for 
water, have necessitated the construc- 
tion of a big reservoir outside the 
capital. A gorge in the hills to the 
north of the town has been blocked 
by a concrete dam, the first big 
engineering work of the kind to be 
attempted by the Turks. Tests were 
made in the spring and pessimistic 
murmurings that the 400-million cu- 
bic-meter capacity would never fill 
was disproved when the reservoir 
rose to flood-level. The 80-foot wall, 
one quarter of a mile in length, has 
been heightened and this new supply 
source, to start operating in the 
autumn, cannot fail to meet Ankara’s 
demands in the matter of water. 

Returning from the dam along ten 
miles of cultivated valley one notices 
women at work in the fields, their 
husbands as often as not tending the 
sheep and goats. Ankara goats are 
bred by the small farmer, there be- 
ing no large-scale production of the 
animals. The wool is of an excellent 
quality. It is whitish grey, long and 
curly, growing even from the face of 
the goat. Of the three million Iilos 
of wool produced yearly in the neigh- 
borhood of Ankara little is exported. 
This is partly because the Turkish 
army, always clothed in the best that 
the country can afford, demands 
twenty per cent of Ankara wool in 
its overcoats. Moslem priests, or 
hodjas, have always favored a lining 
of this material for their soutanes, 


but since ecclesiastical habit is now 
forbidden this custom has dis- 
appeared. 


The cats and rabbits of the Turkish 
capital are of long-standing fame for 
their exceedingly fluffy pelts. But 
both species are rare today and a 
good Ankara cat is said to be worth 
one hundred pounds. Storks, surpris- 
ing as it may seem, have won their 
way to the heart of the modern capi- 
tal. They stand rooted to the tiles 
and chimney-pots of schools, banks 
and even the town-hall. One of them 
has taken possession of an old Roman 
column, lately re-erected in the main 
square of the town. On this perch 
the bird has, this spring, reared a 
family in its nest of tangled sticks. 

If these storks are able to recog- 
nize their town by its outstanding 
landmarks they must be a little puz- 
zled by the changes which await them 
on their return from Africa each 
year. This spring, for instance, they 
could not have failed to notice the 
“Security” statue in the Emniyet 
Park, a small public garden adjoin- 
ing the Red Crescent institution. 
“Look to your welfare, work and 
have confidence in yourself, Turk.” 
This was the Gazi’s message to the 


nation when the statue was unveiled 
a little less than one year ago. 

Monuments are, as a rule, of a 
virile, manly conception, based on the 
personality of Atattirk, who, as he 
himself has pointed out, owes his 
position more than any other Eu- 
ropean dictator to militarism and vic- 
tory on the battlefield. Yet, unlike 
other “leaders”, he never wears a 
uniform, sometimes appearing in An- 
kara in plus-fours and a cap. So the 
bowman statue, a great bronze nude 
of an archer which rises from a 
plinth of rough rocks bristling with 
several hundred Turkish flags—red 
except for the splash of star and 
crescent—is not to be interpreted too 
seriously. 

Ankara is still a city of gaps and 
open spaces. One of these is the site, 
close to the station, of a newly 
planned stadium, to be finished by 
the time the storks return next 
spring. The planning of this stadium, 
designed along similar lines to the 
great arenas of Rome and Turin, has 
been entrusted to an Italian. It is to 
occupy 100,000 square meters, is ex- 
pected to cost half a million pounds 
and will be a model for imitation— 
on a less ambitious scale—by the 
forty-five towns of Turkey in Asia, 
all of which have evolved plans for 
municipal reconstruction to be car- 
ried through during the next five 
years. The Ankara stadium is to be 
a meeting place of Turkish youth and 
of athletic teams from all vilayets, or 
districts, throughout the country. The 
central position of the capital gives 
greater opportunity than would Istan- 
bul for convening large meetings, 
whether for sport, political or social 
purposes—the stadium will be used 
for gatherings of every kind. Indeed 
one of the surest guarantees for An- 
kara’s remaining the stronghold of 
Kemalist government and becoming 
in the future, a center of near-Asiatic 
culture is this growing power to at- 
tract, as it were, all eyes to the 
middle of the room where sufficient 
games are in progress to please most 
tastes. 

The position of Istanbul must al- 
ways make it an attractive and rather 
spectacular center, whether of Goy- 
ernment or of trade. But to the 
minds of those who want to see a 
strong and balanced Turkey, Istanbul 
is best left to find her own level as a 
great port and a city of historic in- 
terest. The Turks have acted in the 
wisdom of their own experience in 
choosing as a hub the strategic site of 
Ankara, inaccessible except to long- 
distance airplanes. Prestige and tradi- 
tion may have suffered, but only tem- 
porarily, for, with Ankara, the pivot, 
Samsun the chief Black Sea outlet, 
Izmir and Adana, two prosperous 
towns in the south-west, and old 
Constantinople doing her utmost to 
maintain a dwindling importance on 
the Bosphorus, Turkey is undoubted- 
ly more healthy than when her 
strength was centered in the Sub- 
lime Porte—that inflated stomach, for 
the delectation of which the Ottoman 
Empire would seem to have existed. 
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ACOMA — SKY CITY OF THE SOUTHWEST 
(Continued from page 21) 


of moccasined feet for many cen- 
turies. 

It might be that at this very place 
the Spanish priest Juan Ramirez had 
first attempted to climb up to Acoma. 
Angry Indians had shot at him with 
arrows but not one harmed him. As 
the Indians crowded around the rim, 
a small girl was accidentally pushed 
off the edge and she dropped at the 
good priest’s feet. He knelt beside 
her and prayed; then, to the surprise 
of the witnesses, he led her un- 
harmed to the top. Such was their 
astonishment that they received him 
as a superhuman being and became 
his devoted followers. 

Just below the top we paused to 
recover our breath. To our amaze- 
ment two Indian girls balancing water 
jars on their heads, came nimbly up 
this crude stairway. Laughing behind 
them, came a man carrying a huge 
sack of potatoes on his shoulder. 
They could have felt no lack of 
breath from the climb, for their low 
musical conversation continued with- 
out interruption. They quickly 
passed us and we less easily followed. 

As we came out of the cool shadows 
the glare of the sun blinded us for a 
few minutes. The wide flat mesa top 
was bathed in light. The houses were 
removed from this section and were 
so arranged that they formed two 
fairly wide streets, quite unoriental 
in character. Instead of forming nar- 
row canyons these buildings were ter- 
raced back in stair formation allow- 
ing maximum light for each floor of 
the house and for the streets as well. 

News of our arrival quickly filled 
the town and soon many women and 
children surrounded us. Each one 
had a few pieces of pottery tied up 
in a white cloth. They carefully 
opened them on the ground to show 
us their work, There were red-brown 
bowls and jugs of all conceivable 
shapes and designs. All were deco- 
rated in white and black with mytho- 
logical figures and symbols. Despite 
the fact that these Indians have been 
converted to the Catholic religion for 
over three hundred years, the ties of 
their pagan past have not been en- 
tirely severed. Again and again a 
vestige of ancient traditions and be- 
liefs creeps out in their art and cere- 
monials. 

Clad in faded cotton clothing the 
women who surrounded us were 
nevertheless a gay assembly. Brilliant 
blankets swathed their shoulders or 
were worn gracefully over their 
heads. Not one lacked some vivid 
touch. They seemed blessed with an 
untutored gift for using color well, 
for many women combined shades 
which were as astonishing as they 
were stunning. Only by the shabby 
down-at-the-heel manufactured shoes 
were we conscious of the gradual 
approach of our machine-aged world. 
No longer are the beautiful white 
buckskin moccasins worn by these 
people except during their festivities. 

We were eager to purchase a few 
pieces of pottery, but they seemed 
more eager to trade for our sweaters 


and scarfs than to receive money. 
Here money has not yet assumed the 
value which the outside world places 
upon its possession. The sun, air and 
desert are theirs and they desire few 
material possessions. 

We loitered through the streets. 
The walls of many houses were 
crumbling in places from the intense 
heat of the sun. Others were in per- 
fect order and a few were neatly 
coated with whitish plaster patted on 
by hand. Ladders polished by con- 
stant use leaned against the adobe 


walls and led to the first terraces. | 


Those higher up were reached by 
crude steps made at the dividing walls 
of the various houses. 

The street ended abruptly at the 
cliffs. We paused to view the sur- 
rounding country. Let the eye rove 
where it would, the gentle horizon 
was unbroken by a single disturbing 
line. Puffy white clouds reflected the 
colors of the country beyond the 
horizon. Sometimes they glowed with 
the soft pink of polished copper, at 
other times they were yellow, apricot, 
violet and turquoise. Everywhere the 
indescribable and exquisite colors 
mingled in haunting harmony. 


The church built at the end of the 
seventeenth century stood quietly 
aloof. The amount of manual work 
involved in its construction rather 
overwhelmed one. The timbers must 
have been carried from forests miles 
away and every drop of water used in 
making the adobe had been carried 
up to the mesa with infinite care. It 
is a monument of labor to immor- 
talize an ideal introduced three hun- 
dred years ago by the first Spanish 
priest Fray Ramirez. Its beauty lay 
in the simplicity of line and complete 
adaptation to its surroundings. 

Since Acoma was first known by 
white men several centuries have 
crept by. Whether it was an inde- 
pendent Indian city, a subject of 
Spain or later a protectorate of the 
United States, its very remoteness 
spared the individuality of the pueblo. 
Isolated by vast sandy stretches, it re- 
mained aloof on its perch and some- 
how the people managed to retain 
many of their old social and religious 
forms in spite of the efforts of the 
new colonists. 


Absorbed in its own welfare, this 


little land continued its quiet but in- 
dustrious existence. Occasionally an 
interested visitor made his way to the 
mesa, but the crowds of noisy curi- 
ous tourists who have invaded most 
of the remaining Indian villages have 
not yet come to disturb the sweet 
serenity of the streets. The scream- 
ing horns of automobiles and dis- 
cordant laughter of intolerant sight- 
seers have not yet broken the benevo- 
lent silence that envelops Acoma. 
The progress of modern civilization 
has been slow to lay its hand upon 
this remote mesa top. But not many 
days remain for the Acomas to lie 
wrapt in their sunny slumbers. The 
march of time is inevitable and the 
road to Acoma is now nearing com- 
pletion. 
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FORGOTTEN HEROINES OF MEXICO 
(Continued from page 27) 


entrenched about twenty kilometers 
ahead was scheduled to begin on the 
following morning. “The Baby” was 
to bombard the enemy's advance po- 
sitions and to hinder him from im- 
proving his entrenchments. The sol- 
diers were away looking for a good 
position from which to begin the at- 
tack, 


The women took refuge from the 


burning June sun underneath the 
freight cars and platforms of the 
military train. They fanned their 
small charcoal fires, clapped the 


ground corn between the palms of 
their hands in the preparation of tor- 
tillas, and set some beans to boil for 
their men’s meal. Suddenly, the 
word ran down the long human chain 
spread between the rails that the 
“Baby's” ammunition was on fire. 
The women, several hundred of them 
in all, sprang out from their refuge 
among the car wheels. Three box- 
cars—the first in the whole line of 
trains and containing ammunition for 
the enormous artillery piece—were 
wrapped in flames that had no doubt 
been caused by one of the kitchen 
fires improvised by the soldaderas. 
rapidly gaining headway 
through the wooden walls of the 
box cars, could never be extinguished 
by means of pails of water. And the 
railroad workers were asleep in the 
coaches. Amid shouts, the 
women decided to remove the ammu- 
nition from the cars before it ex- 
ploded. Soon the crowd of solda- 
deras was seething about the box-cars 
Many climbed into the cars, dodging 
through the burning doors, and be- 
gan to remove the boxes of ammuni- 
tion, 

The work was not simple, as each 
box containing six shells was heavy 
enough to require the strength of two 
husky men to carry. The women 
struggled bravely, madly. Some 
dragged the boxes to the doors where 
others would be waiting to carry 
them on their shoulders. The worst 
part of the work fell to those who 
had climbed into the cars. The fire 
had reached their clothes, singed 
their hair, and inflicted burns upon 
their bare arms and perspiring faces. 

Two or three were carried away, 
half asphyxiated from the smoke. 
Their burning clothes were extin- 
guished with sand. The fight to save 
the ammunition from exploding grew 
more and more desperate. Many of 
the women were almost naked in 
their burned clothes; others moved 
about with their hair singed, with 
blackened faces and smarting red 
arms. When the men returned with 
“The Baby” at dusk, the ammunition 
had been saved, the three box-cars 
were destroyed, and the soldaderas 
were curing their burns with lard. 
On the following day, while the sol- 


The fire, 


caboose 


diers were away driving the enemy 
before the ‘“Baby’s” bombardment, 
the women recalled the previous 


day’s experiences and built fires away 
from the rails, even though they were 
forced to endure the terrific, scorch- 
ing sun. Thanks to the artillery 
bombardment, the battle was soon 
won, and in the joy of welcoming 
their men back sate and sound, that 
night the soldaderas forgot their own 


aching bodies covered with burns, 
forgot their singed hair and the in- 


human exertion they had undergone 
around the three burning freight- 
cars, 

Similar accounts of individual and 
collective heroism on the part of the 
soldaderas could be gathered by the 
hundreds. One hears of them in the 
most out of the way spots and at 
the least expected moment. Un- 
doubtedly, among the poorer people, 
stories about these women’s courage 
already constitute a subconsciously 
appreciated tradition. Especially well 
known are the anecdotes centering 
around individual figures, most of 
whom are anonymous, although they 
have gone down in the annals of this 
vast oral tradition by some nickname 
or other. Such is the celebrated 
“Blonde Colonel,” that strange 
woman whose real name was Ra- 
mona Flores and who attained the 
rank of chief-of-staff to the Consti- 
tutional general, Juan Carrasco, 
along with numerous special cita- 
tions for bravery. 

The Coronela was a stout, red- 
haired woman in her early thirties 
who, in spite of her bellicose inclina- 
tions, sometimes liked to dress up in 
black satin, although always with a 
shining Short at her side. Her hus- 
band is said to have been killed while 
he was an officer during the first 
(Madero’s) revolution, and to have 
left her a gold mine, with the pro- 
ceeds of which she raised a regiment 
and took the field. 

Yet, such cases as that of the 
“Blonde Colonel” are more or less 
unusual. The real epic figure of this 
class of self-sacrificing women, 4s, 
outwardly, far from glamorous. Mis- 
erable living conditions, malnutrition, 
excessive child-bearing, and a gen- 
eral superabundance of the “slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune” 
soon combine to prematurely age the 
voung, dark-eved. smooth ebony- 
haired soldadera from some Indian 
village or the poorer districts of the 
few large cities. Before long she is 
a wrinkled, barefooted, bedraggled 
woman surrounded by undernour- 
ished children who soon form part 
of the sordid army life around them. 
She can always be seen on her knees 
before the metate stone, grinding corn 
to make tortillas for her “man.” 

Due to the constant transfers, her 
children are denied the possibility of 
any schooling. No more heart-rend- 
ing picture could be imagined than a 
trainload of soldiers and their fam- 
ilies filling the interiors of the box- 
cars and sprawled over the coach- 
tops. Villa was the first man who— 
for military purposes, however—made 
inroads on this system of communal 
life among the soldiers. He often 
ordered swift forced marches of 
bodies of cavalry, leaving the women 
behind, 

Although practically all of the 
soldaderas come from the Indian and 
the poor mestizo classes, incidents 
occurring during the 1926 Catholic 
rebellions in the states of Jalisco and 
Michoacan in which a number of 
fanatically religious women of the 
upper classes participated, would 
seem to indicate that the heroism and 
abnegation of which the Mexican 
woman has given the world such 
good examples may be racial as well 
as social class traits. 
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WHITE NIGHTS AT HERSCHEL ISLAND 
(Continued from page 41) 


with her husband. By them I was 
entertained in homes in which few of 
the luxuries of civilization were lack- 
ing. 

Pounding through the  pack-ice 
bordering the Alaskan coast at least 
three ships were en route to Herschel 
Island: the Baychimo of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, the Northern 
Whaling and Trading Company’s 
Patterson, and the Mounted Police 
Inspection Schooner St. Roch. 
Wagers were made as to which 
would be the first to arrive, and the 
respective merits of ships and cap- 
tains were heatedly discussed. The 
St. Roch happened to win out, but 
the others were anchored in the har- 
bor within a couple of days. No one 
really cared very much even if he 
lost his bet. The fact remained that 
the ships had gotten through; where- 
as had they been too long delayed it 
would have resulted either in their 
having to retreat or in being irrevo- 
cably held in the pack. 

Denied intercourse with civilization 
for another year, the whole social 
structure of the Western Canadian 
Arctic would have been seriously af- 
fected. Most white trappers do not 
care to live off the country. Even if 
game is available they prefer a diet 
of canned goods. The aborigines 
themselves have come to depend on 
civilized food and clothing to a con- 
siderable extent, and long since hav- 
ing discarded bows and arrows they 
must annually renew their rifles and 
ammunition. 

Herschel Island at once took on 
the aspect of a very busy, if minia- 
ture and unconventional, metropoli- 
tan port. Seamen and Eskimos 
worked lustily to unload gasoline 
drums, sacks of coal, flour and sugar, 
and miscellaneous cases and crates, 
which were stowed away in the ware- 
houses or left on the beach prepara- 
tory to the commencement of 
trading. 

The Mounted Police, in their role 
of customs inspectors and collectors, 
checked over the cargo of the Pat- 
terson, whose home port was Oak- 
land, California. Through their 
hands had also to pass all fox skins 
to be marketed—whites, crosses, sil- 
vers, blue and reds—that the govern- 
ment tax might be levied. 

The natives handed over their 
skins to the traders without hag- 
gling and were given in return di- 
verse articles upon which their hearts 
had been set. Few Eskimos have any 
real conception of the fluctuations 
and the whys and wherefores of 
commercial values of imported goods, 
other than that occasionally provided 
by dealing first with one trading 
company and then another when both 
happen to be waging a price war. 
Should a man who needs a new 
schooner be told that it costs so 
many foxes, in his eagerness to ac- 
quire it he is not likely to question 
the reasonableness of the price. One 
schooner becomes the equivalent of 
this or that number of foxes, and 
that’s all there is to it, although the 
Eskimo may be somewhat puzzled if 
last year his neighbor bought a simi- 
lar craft for fewer foxes. 


More interesting than the freight 
brought by the trading ships were 


the passengers. Arctic trappers are 
adventurous and carefree, and their 
lives are punctuated by vivid con- 
trasts. They will live ascetically and 
labor arduously for years to acquire 
a small fortune. Then, with few ex- 
ceptions, they will hurry to the 
bright lights, travel luxuriously and 
spend money like water. They quick- 
ly become broke, but by that time 
they are thoroughly fed up with 
civilization anyway. Most of them, 
having had the foresight to invest in 
boat fare and an outfit, land back at 
Herschel Island with happy memo- 
ries and a hangover, quite content 
and ready to .renew their hand-to- 
hand struggle with Nature. 

Such were Carl Peterson and Fred 
Jacobsen, now on their way to hum- 
ble trapping camps. The previous 
April, unwilling to delay their hegira 
until passage could be taken on the 
Baychimo with an accumulation of 
furs worth $25,000, they had char- 
tered an airplane for $1,750 and had 
flown from Aklavik to Carcross, 
Alaska, proceeding thence by boat to 
Vancouver. 

Hiring the royal suite in the best 
hotel they staged a marathon party 
that lasted more than a month. All 
their old friends were feted, and 
plenty of new ones besides. The 
two men laughingly confessed to me 
that during this period they had 
spent over four hundred dollars a 
day for their accommodation, food, 
refreshments, gifts, tips and taxis. 
As has already been said, most 
Arctic expatriates make their money 
serve them for at least a year. Peter- 
son and Jacobsen however had 
managed to carry on for only four 
months. But their enjoyment had 
been concentrated and they had no 
regrets. 

Two passengers of a different sort 
on the Baychimo were Mr. and Mrs. 
Ikey Bolt. They were just back from 
an extended stay with Charlie Klen- 
genberg, celebrated Arctic adven- 
turer, who, after having made his 
pile as a trapper and trader, had 
proved himself an exception to the 
rule of profligacy applying to his 
contemporaries at large. Investing 
wisely, he had retired and settled 
down in Vancouver, where he was 
devoting the declining years of a 
long and strenuous life to the dis- 
creet pursuit of amusement and the 
writing of an autobiography. He 
still had business interests in the 
Arctic, but they were being looked 
after by his several clever half-breed 
children, who, having been born and 
brought up there, chose to make it 
their permanent headquarters. Mrs. 
Bolt (Etna) was the eldest living 
daughter, and her husband was a 
full-blooded Alaskan Eskimo. 


Margaret Seymour created a sen- 
sation when she stepped off the Bay- 
chimo. Upon leaving for the South 
she had been a shy and unpretentious 
half-breed girl. Civilization had 
since metamorphosed her into a gay 
and self-possessed woman of the 
world; she had lost all resemblance 
to the blubber-saturated Eskimo of 
tradition. 

She and her father were glad to 
be reunited, although he was rather 


(Continued on page 62) 
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ranges a paradise for hunters of big game. 


For literature and information on “Inclusive Cure Rates” in spas, “In- 
clusive Trips,” and 34 reduction on rail apply to 


CZECHOSLOVAK STATE RAILWAYS 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York Volunteer 5-1800 
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Come out 
to glorious 


Yellowstone 


AKE this your year to see 

America’s greatest natural 
wonderland. You'll thrill to mag- 
nificent Yellowstone Falls and 
canyon, to the spouting geysers, 
boiling paint pots, cliffs of glass, 
abundant wild life, to the friend- 
ly spirit of the ‘“‘Old West.” 


Park tour costs this year are only 
$41.50 including transportation in 
the Park and mealsand rooms at 
hotels, at lodges $39.50; the round 
trip rail fare from Chicago through 
scenic Gallatin Gateway is only 
$46.95. 170 extra miles of mountain 
motoring, without extra cost. 


Travel on the air-conditioned 
Olympian — electrified through 
the scenic mountain regions. 
And by all means spend a few 
days at The Milwaukee Road’s 
hospitable Gallatin Gateway Inn 
—western recreational headquar- 
ters in the heart of the Dude 
Ranch country. Go on to Seattle, 
Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker and 
Alaska. Travel on your own or 
join anall-expense tour. 

FREE! Ny orthivest Vacation Suggestions.” 


Gives full information including 
sample costs and itineraries. 


GEO. B. HAYNES 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 824, Union Station, Chicago, III. 
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WHITE NIGHTS AT HERSCHEL ISLAND 


(Continued from page 61) 


overwhelmed by her chorus-girl aura. 
He became largely preoccupied with 
a case of whiskey and a keg of beer 
which she had graciously presented 
to him. In the Far North one so sel- 
dom had access to liquor that it is 
customarily considered advisable to 
drink heartily whenever an opportu- 
nity is offered. Liquor is legally for- 
bidden to the native, and a white 
man may secure a permit to import 
annually beer, wine or spirits aggre- 
gating in alcoholic content a maxi- 
mum of two gallons. 

Margaret was the most popular 
marriageable young lady at Herschel 
Island. The sudden announcement 
of her engagement to Patsy Wyant 
evoked no great surprise. It had 
been expected that someone would 
soon seek her hand, and Patsy was 
the most eligible of the unattached 
white men in the country, being 
youthful, esteemed and affluent. 

With its long dark winter and 
twenty-four-hours-a-day sunlight of 
its brief summer, the Arctic is a land 
of months of leisured routine cli- 
maxed by a few weeks of feverish 
activity when plans are rapidly made 
and executed. Patsy conferred with 
the local Anglican missionary, who 
cheerfully agreed to his request that 
the ceremony be performed without 
delay. Within an hour after Mar- 
garet had said “yes”, the nuptial pro- 
cession started from the Baychimo 
towards the mission a quarter of a 
mile away, and before a fraction of 
the distance had been covered nearly 
every man, woman and child on the 
island had joined in. 

The ceremony was quaint. Prin- 
cipals and witnesses, save the clergy- 
man, had adequately fortified them- 
selves with refreshments beforehand. 
Margaret giggled nervously, while 
Patsy, all at once feeling the serious- 
ness of his. position, struggled 
through the ritual with comic sol- 
emnity and resolution. Old Bill Sey- 
mour was soon lulled to sleep by the 
stuffiness and comparative quiet. 
Huddled on a bench he snored ster- 
torously. Then the formulary ques- 
tion was asked, “Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” 
Awakened to give his daughter away 
he at first failed to grasp what was 
required of him and commenced to 
argue. He was finally persuaded to 
make the proper declaration, where- 
upon he grumblingly resumed his 
slumbers. 

The missionary breathed a sigh of 
relief as he pronounced the pair man 
and wife. 

Carrying a load of mail and two 
passengers the first airplane ever to 
reach Herschel Island had flown that 
afternoon from Aklavik, one hundred 
miles southeast in the Mackenzie 
Delta, and prior to the ceremony the 
pilot had volunteered to take the 
newlyweds for a honeymoon spin. 
When Margaret and Patsy were in- 
stalled in the cabin, along with old 
Bill—who said he needed a breath 
of fresh air—the plane boomed away 
from shore in a cloud of spray that 
doused some of the Eskimos who 
watched entranced. 

At the end of the flight the pilot 
laughingly asked the dusky specta- 
tors if they too wanted a ride, and 


somewhat to his astonishment they 
assented eagerly. Though veritable 
stone-age people until a few vears 
ago, the Eskimos are seldom over- 
awed by any of the white men’s in- 
ventions but are quick to make in- 
telligent use of them. “I not afraid,” 
boasted one of the first to go aboard; 
“vou turn him upside down if you 
like.” There may be licensed Eski- 
mo pilots before long. 


The plane performed for several 
hours until the pilot and mechanic 
became weary. Many of the wealthy 
young men went up repeatedly, at $15 
apiece, treating their wives and 
sweethearts to the riew thrill. <A 
sophisticated Eskimo of Aklavik was 
so enamored of flying that he had 
bought round trip tickets for himself 
and his young son on the Herschel 
Island mail trip. 


I had heard that the Baychimo was 
due to weigh anchor some time the 
next day, her cargo being almost 
discharged; and as I intended to sail 
eastward on her into the far coun- 
try of the Copper Eskimos, I retired 
to the Mounted Police barracks to 
prepare a final batch of mail that 
would be taken to civilization by the 
barnstorming airplane. 


The building was quiet when I en- 
tered, most of the policemen being 
busy elsewhere. In one corner of the 
living-room was a small iron-barred 
cell kept there for the purpose of de- 
taining sundry law-breakers. There 
was a man in it now, an Eskimo who 
slept peacefully on a cot. I knew his 
story: he had been sentenced to a 
year’s hard labor at the barracks for 
having participated in the killing of 
another Eskimo, a wife-beater. In 
view of mitigating factors in the 
case the police had tempered justice 
with mercy. The prisoner’s “hard 
labor” consisted of helping with the 
cooking and dish-washing, and occa- 
sional solitary hunting trips to fur- 
nish his jailors with fresh meat. An 
affable and harmless fellow, he had 
no reason or desire to escape. In- 
deed, the cell door now stood ajar. 
The grim inclosure served merely as 
a bedroom. 


To the primitive Eskimo tribes 
forever accustomed to meting out 
justice through blood feuds, and who 
accept death with imperturbability, 
the white man’s law is still some- 
thing of a mystery. In 1923 a Cop- 
per Eskimo named Alikomiak was 
sentenced to death at Herschel Is- 
land. The trial was conducted strict- 
ly in accordance with British legal 
procedure by a judicial party that 
the government had sent at great ex- 
pense from Edmonton. Alikomiak 
was allowed the freedom of the is- 
land previous to the trial, and hav- 
ing been told by someone that he 
would probably be hanged he im- 
provised a noose and_ proudly 
strutted about wearing it around his 
neck as a prankish if ghastly symbol 
of his impending fate. 

My letter writing at last finished I 
went outside for a stroll. It was 
three Aa. M. The sun, which had 
scarcely dipped into the horizon at 
midnight. now shone brilliantly well 
up in the northern sky. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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STANDING ALONE 
the only 18-year-old whiskey 
onthe market, bottled in bondat 
the original distillery, by the 
original distiller, under su- 
pervision of the United 
States Government. 


Made by Glenmore 
Largest Distillery in 
Kentucky 


the open road 
in 
soviet russia 


helps you get beneath the 
surface. Through long-estab- 
lished connections with 
Soviet institutions and 
through its own indepen- 
dent representation in Mos- 
cow, it enables you to meet 
people . . . affords more 
than ordinary tourist ser- 
vices. Inquiring travelers... 
students, teachers, and mem- 
bers of the professions .. . 
are invited to consult re- 
garding their plans... either 
for group tours or individ- 
ual arrangements . . . with- 
but obligation or expense. 


Tenth Season 


the open road 


Soviet Travel Dept. 
8 West 40th Street 
New York 


Cooperating with 


q roundtrip New 
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WHITE NIGHTS AT HERSCHEL ISLAND 
(Continued from page 62) 


Continuing to the side of the 
sandspit fringing the open sea I came 
upon a crowd of Eskimos sitting on 
the beach, laughing and gesticulating. 
Their attention was being held by 
two sailors from the Patterson, wad- 
ing around up to their knees in the 
Arctic Ocean and gazing wistfully 
into the distance. “Well, she’s gone; 
she’s sailed away without us,” said 
one. “It looks like we'll have to 
swim after her,” bewailed the other, 
and placing his hands together in the 
attitude of a diver he surveyed the 
chill waters speculatively. 

The sad and befuddled mariners 
had been among the last of the wed- 
ding guests to start homeward, and 
being unfamiliar with the topography 
of the island had gone to the wrong 
shore in search of their ship. The 


Eskimos were enjoying the spectacle 
too much to set them on the right 


track. 

Late that day the Baychimo sailed 
away eastward along the Arctic 
Coast to restock the Company’s 


farthest outposts and pick up their 
accumulated furs. The other ships 
and small schooners, too, would soon 
be gone, and with them the island’s 
animation. 

Humming with life and energy, a 
setting for romance and adventure 


galore, Herschel Island is one of the © 


queerest, most fascinating places in 
the world—that is, for less than two 
months each year. The rest of the 
time it is frigid, wind-swept and for- 
lorn, musing upon its memories and 


wondering what the future will hold. 
* * * 


PAINTED MEADOWS IN SAN JOAQUIN 
(Continued from page 29) 


The county also has rich agricul- 
tural areas given to cotton, grapes, 
orchards and varied crops. 

Its floral wealth, however, has 
brought even greater fame to the 
county. While the Arvin district is 
the center of attraction for the tour- 
ist during the wild flower season, 
Fort Tejon forty miles south of 
Bakersfield on the Golden State 
Highway is considered by scientists 
to be the botanical center of Kern 
County and possibly of the world. 
Plans have been made to make of it 
a wild flower preserve because every 
sort of floral area in the county may 
be found within ten miles of the 
fort. This district has the added ad- 
vantage of supporting floral life the 
year around, while the Arvin district 
knows only the floral life of an 
ephemeral springtime. 

A study of the topography of this 
botanical center of the county shows 
that Fort Tejon is located at the 
junction of three mountain ranges, 
the Southern Coast Range, the San 
Gabriel Range, and the mountains of 
Southern California. This means 
that there is a confluence of three 


life zones and three endemic areas 
in addition to the many variations of 
plant life found within the grounds 
of the fort itself. Desert, mountain, 
foothill and valley climate and soil 
conditions converge in the Fort 
Tejon district producing a unique 
representation of plant life within a 
small area. There are steep, shaded 
north slopes with vegetation which 
occurs five hundred miles northward. 
There are also steep, hot dry south 
slopes with vegetation which occurs 
one thousand miles southward. 

While the Fort Tejon area has 
all-year around interest for the bot- 
anist, the wild flowers are more 
spectacular some years than others. 
In order to notify the flower lovers 
of the nation when the display is the 
finest and the most extensive, a wild 
flower festival is held. Notices are 
sent out by press and radio in the 
years when the rains have been par- 
ticularly generous. These notices are 
worth watching for. They are invi- 
tations to a spectacle of incompar- 
able beauty which no nature lover 
can ignore. 


THE FRIDAY MARKET AT ALKMAAR 


(Continued from page 15) 


decay. In the warehouses adjoining 
the market place you may see the 
painting and waxing done, and you 
may see also great stacks of spe- 
cial cheeses, most of which are round 
balls, while some few are shaped like 
loaves of bread and dated like choice 
vintage wines. 

1 suppose I ought to discourse on 
Alkmaar’s Groote Kerk, its Stadhuis- 
Museum, its lovely park at Alcmaria 
Victrix, its fancy mechanical clock 
vn the weighhouse tower, or at least 
on its Friday noon concert when the 
local campanologist so skilfully plays 
the carillon in this same tower, but 
I cannot seem to center my thoughts 
on these things. I think rather of a 
chill November day, half rain, half 
snow, when I mounted to the little 
cubicle in the weighhouse which has 
served for centuries as the cheese 
porters’ club room. 

The market was on full blast out- 
side, but there were four or five old 
fellows in the club room warming 


their gnarled fingers at the glowing 
iron stove. They were reserves, ex- 
tras, or “loose men,” as the local 
tourist folder so charmingly calls 
them. True hospitality was written 
on every one of these weathered 
faces, though their owners knew not 
what to make of me. They offered 
me their own potent brew of beer, 
which I took and managed to down. 


They showed me the old pewter 
mugs of an earlier era. One grand 
old fellow with majesty in every 


white whisker tried very hard to 
chat with me, merely about “this and 
that,” but it was useless. I under- 
stood no word he uttered, and he 
could make nothing of my German, 
French, or English, but we could 
both smile at our clumsiness and 
this we did. I think I enjoyed as 
much as any contact I made in 
Holland those made in that quar- 
ter hour with the “loose men” of 


Alkmaar’s market. 
* * * 
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America’s favorite Liners! 


S.S. WASHINGTON 
S.S. MANHATTAN 


... continue setting new marks! 


Never before in the history of the American Merchant 
Marine have two liners enjoyed such popularity. 

The newspaper clipping shown here heralds another 
record established by the magnificent Washington and 
Manhattan. 

To attain the national favor these ships know ... to 
keep it and go right on setting new marks... proves they 
have what Americans demand of transatlantic liners! 

It is their delightful habit of giving much in modern 
comfort and luxury...at small fares...that has made 
the Washington and Manhattan America’s favorites! 
They offer real VALUE—the sort Americans appreciate. 

Designed for the utmost in travel pleasure, these 
brilliant twins reflect this careful planning in every de- 
tail. In the spacious luxury of their cabins (all with real 
beds)...out on the vast decks... in the refreshing atmos- 
phere of air-conditioned dining salons. They are your 
ships — for your pleasure! Ask your travel agent. 


A LUXURIOUS ROOM LIKE THIS—$181 WITH SHOWER 
(Cabin Class) 


Cross-section of typical cabin on 
~ Washington and Manhattan. In ad- 
/ dition to this, you enjoy these other 
luxurious features for the same small 
fare: Tiled swimming pool; large 
decks; cozy publicrooms; entertain- 
ment; excellentcuisine; considerate 
service; air-conditioned dining 
salons. Minimum Cabin Class fare, 
$172. Tourist Class from $116. Cabin 
Class on President ships from $129. 


Washington and Manhattan, with Pres. Harding and Pres. Roosevelt, offer weekly 
service to Ireland, England, Franceand Germany. Also“ American One Class” ships 
fortnightly to Cobh and Liverpool and weekly direct to London, $100 one way. 


A SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY AT NOON 


UNITED STATES LINES 


No. 1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Other offices in all principal cities 


10% to 13% DAYS 


the LAND OF THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Thrill to the Northern Lights—Eskimos 
— inspiring scenery—icebergs—Grenfell 
Missions—long, sunny days—cool restful 
nights—perfect cuisine—cosy accommo- 
dation—delightful fellow passengers— 
all a part of the best cruise—the best 
vacation you've ever enjoyed. Plan Now! 


To 


Sailings from Montreal, Consult your travel 


May to October agent or 
377 Fifth Ave. Jicaane Dominion Square Bldg. 
New York on Lemied™ Montreal 
Dept. 44-A 


= in Europe until you have 
a the cruise program 


ARANDORA STAR 


THE WORLD’S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


Only the best is good enough for 
your holiday, so write now for the 
Arandora Star Cruise Program to: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., London, Eng- 
land, or any office of the Cunard 
White Star Line in Canada & U.S.A. 


WHEN YOU LAND AT 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


make the Polygon your base . . . and 
tour the New Forest, Winchester, Salis- 
bury—redolent of England’s history and 
its charm—and enjoy the comfort of a 
first-class hotel at very moderate cost. 
Write for tariff to the Manager, 


THE POLYGON HOTEL, 


CUT THIS OUT 


or make a note of the name and address ior 
INEXPENSIVE 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


Specimen inciusive tours London back co Lon- 
don France 8ds £8-17-6. Belgium 8ds £4. Italy 
!Ods £17-12-0. Switzerland 9ds £9-19-6, Scan- 
dinavia 1Ods £12. Spain I5ds l6gns. Excellent 
‘hotels, all meals, 2nd cl, travel, Escorted coach 


tours Germany, Austria, Hungary, etc. 9ds Southampton. 

£10-15-0. Wonderful Coach Tours with 

meals and hotels, Devon, Cornwall, Wales, p ; 
Lakes 8ds from £5-7-6. Scotland via Eng. Lakes, Lady with 1936 sunshine 


Edinburgh, Trossachs, Scott Cty., etc., 8ds 
£9.17-6 with Grampians, Inverness,Caledonian 
Canal, Kyles of Bute, etc., ISds £15-18-6. Ire- 


ments to tour Britain during 
land 9ds £7-2-6. Special itineraries quoted ior. summer months three 
Complete programmes from— 


NELSONS TOURS »lll pucrasers pe tee 


- exclusive of hotels and 
8, GRAND (GHOON ENG SQ.. meals. Write K. M. Fraser, 


Extracts from Travel Magazine Boswell House, Broad Street, 
116 E. 16th St., New York Oxford. 
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AUSTRALIA’S OTHER ISLAND 
(Continued from page 38) 


waters of the Tasman Sea—there are 
pleasure resorts and fishing centers, 
lovely quiet places of bush and sea, 
solitude and sunshine. Along the 
west coast there is only one town of 
any size—Strahan—which is reached 
by narrow gauge railroad from Bur- 
nie or by sea from Melbourne. The 
western shore of Tasmania is bleak 
and exposed, with rain on an average 
for about 364 days of the year. It 
does not rain all day for 364 days, of 
course, but there are very few days 
when there is no rain at all. 

To compensate for its wetness and 
the westerly storms, the country here 
provides some magnificent scenery— 
high mountains and swift streams, 
running in canyons, wild myrtle for- 
ests and dense undergrowths so thick 
that the intrepid traveler may negoti- 
ate a forest by walking on it much 
easier than he ever could hope to cut 
a way through it. Although pros- 
pectors, seekers of gold and the like, 
have covered the better-known areas 
pretty thoroughly, there is a great 
deal of the land in this neighborhood 
which has never been seen by white 
men. It is too full of treacherous 
air currents for the few light air- 
planes which are owned in Hobart, 
and even the hardiest prospector has 
never been able to cut a way through. 
In the old days of the convicts in 
Macquarie Harbor many tried to es- 
cape, but almost invariably all that 
was found of them was a skeleton in 
leg-chains somewhere in the forest. 
Only one succeeded in escaping. He 
was the strongest of a party of six, 
and he ate the others. Then he was 
hanged. 


There is a whole section of Tas- 
mania here, between Macquarie Har- 
bor and Port Davey, on the south- 
western shore, which is unknown. 
Time and time again hardy adven- 
turers have tried to break in here, 
lured on by the hope of finding an- 
other great mountain of metal as 
Bischoff turned out to be, but they 
have all turned back or died. Along 
the wild coast the wrecks of unknown 
vessels lie embedded in the sand— 
strange sailing crait from the very 
old days, piled up on that shore be- 
fore some wild west gale of maybe 
a hundred years ago, bound outwards 
to Botany Bay or Norfolk Island with 
a miserable chained freight of con- 
victed humans. The wrecks, if of 
wooden vessels, are so broken up and 
torn by the raging seas that nothing 
which can be identified remains; if 
the ships were once of iron or steel, 
they are now so rusted that practically 
nothing remains. They never will be 
identified. There are queer tales of 
buried treasure here and elsewhere 
on the Tasmanian coast, but though 
the pieces ot freight and the gold 
have often been sought, nothing has 
ever been found. 


Here inland river and mountain 
combine to form exquisite vistas of 
noble scenery; but until the new West 
Coast Road is completed the visitor 
will have to “rough it” to see the best 
of it. Much is now readily available 
from beaten tracks—suffcient to in- 
dicate the great beauty of the whole. 
The famous Gordon River, which, 
though it flows through so wild an 
area shows, in its lucid depths, the 
most pertect reflections; not far away 
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are the famous Lyell mines, one of 
the richest copper mines in the world. 
To visit the great copper smelters 
here by night is an unforgettable 
experience. 

In the interior not far from here 
is the “land of a thousand moun- 
tains,’ the picturesque region of 
Cradle Mountain and Lake St. Clair. 
From the summits of the high moun- 
tains here it is possible, on clear days, 
to see almost half of the island. A 
thousand feet beneath the gale howls, 
but on the mountain-tops it is often 
placid and calm—so much so that a 
match, lit to give life to a cigarette, 
burns slowly down to the fingers. 
Yet down below the trees can be seen 
bending and swaying in the wind, 
which blows so strongly that many 
of the smaller trees have grown with 
a “crick” in their necks, leaning over 
away from the wind. 

Tasmania still offers adventure for 
the enterprising and wealth for the 
fortunate. Just three or four years 
ago big deposits of that rare and 
valuable metal known as osmiridium 
—a compound of osmium and iridium, 
used for pointing fountain-pen nibs 
and in the manufacture of scientific 
scales, and so on—were discovered 
at a place known as Adams River, in 
the interior of Tasmania, and a big 
“rush” set in. The place where the 
metal was found was in the south- 
western district and the nearest town- 
ship was a place called Fitzgerald. 
This was only a township by courtesy 
and was a very small, poor kind of 
a place. Diggers going to the field 
had to pack their swags—which is an 
Australian way of saying they car- 
ried all their belongings—over these 
twenty-five miles of rough, precipi- 
tous country. It was winter, but that 
did not deter them. Snow lay on the 
ground, and the tracks became im- 
passable. But osmiridium was worth 
then three hundred dollars an ounce, 
and Adams River became world- 
famous, 

Adams River osmiridium fields lie 
in a wild and unsettled part of the 
island, and for many miles around 
the country was unexplored until a 
prospector happened by chance to find 
washings of osmiridium. He spread 
the glad tidings a little too freely, 


and within a few months Adams 
River became the world’s chief 
source of the valuable metal. Then 


its price declined. The track from 
Fitzgerald winds around wild hill- 
sides, sinks into swamps, runs along 
the edge of heavily-timbered, moun- 
tainous country, drops again into a 
morass, and wanders on by the side 
of a swift-running mountain stream. 
When the first diggers went there the 
twenty-five miles took them a week. 
Then they had to come back for more 
supplies. 

Many of the original diggers made 
comfortable fortunes from the metal 
before the price slumped. One man 
is reputed to have cleared $30,000 
from his working in six months. An- 
other man worked a claim for four 
days, during which he recovered 
osmiridium worth $20,000. In its 
first year metal worth two and a half 
million dollars was recovered from 
this area. 

But osmiridium is quoted now at 
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about $70 an ounce, and only the old- 
timers stay on at Adams River. 
Tasmania is noted for the enter- 
prise of its people. Second oldest of 
the Australian states, it has been 
quickest to breed an independent race, 
and there is something about the Tas- 
manians—a fairer skin, maybe, bluer 
eyes and a fuller face, a difference of 
speech and of outlook—which dis- 
tinguishes them from the dwellers of 
the mainland states. Cut off com- 
pletely on their own island, it is 
natural that they should develop in 
this way. The race is one hundred 
per cent white and 98 per cent Nor- 
dic! there is a curious similarity be- 
tween these kindly people of the Far 
South and Norwegians. The girls 
are fair and blue-eyed; the men take 
naturally to the sea and are excellent 


sailors and fishermen. Norwegian 
whalers bound to the Antarctic fre- 
quently put in to sign on thirty or 
forty men_to complete their comple- 
ments, and the youthful Tasmanians 
invariably mix well with the quiet 
Norsemen. 

So there is this happy, lovely, little- 
known island, with its wild mountains 
and its curious birds, its prehistoric 
animals and its beautiful scenery, its 
luscious apples and its valuable mines, 
its hydro-electric scheme and its for- 
ests, its wool and its gold. It is the 
more interesting because it is off the 
beaten tracks and the more enjoyable 
because it is little visited. Any 
American going there is sure both of 
hospitality and an enjoyable and in- 
structive holiday. 

* * * 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


The Webbs on the U.S.S.R. 


pee new book by Beatrice and 

Sidney Webb (Lord Passfield) 
Soviet Communism; A New Cuivilt- 
zation? (Scribners) is undoubtedly 
the most authoritative and compre- 
hensive volume on the Soviet Union 
that has been written. For more than 
half a century Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb have occupied a distinguished 
position in the field of sociology and 
economics. In preparation for this 
monumental work they have devoted 
more than five years to exhaustive 
tesearch. 

Soviet Communism is in two vol- 
umes of more than a thousand pages. 
The first volume deals with the 
Soviet constitution. Under this head- 
ing the Webbs discuss man as a citi- 
zen, as a producer, and as a con- 
sumer. They analyse the political 
structure of the U.S.S.R., they take 
up the organization and functions of 
the trade unions and _ collective 
farms. They give an account of the 
consumers’ cooperatives and the dis- 
tribution mechanism in general. 

In the second volume the Webbs 
discuss with amazing detail the more 
important social trends in the 
U.S.S.R. Basing their statements 
on the most careful documentation 
they describe the great experiment 
in collective farming, planned pro- 
duction of goods, health and social 
security, science, religion and ethics, 
education and art. 

At the end of every section the 
Webbs include a summary of exist- 
ing short-comings and a number of 
trenchant criticisms. These criticisms 
give balance to a volume which 
reaches the conclusion that Commun- 
ism is leading to a greater and great- 
er “maximizing of, opportunity to act 
according to individual desire of the 
entire aggregate of individuals in the 
community... without discrimination 
of race or color, age or sex, income 
or position.” 


Soviet Communism is absolutely 
essential for all who want to travel 
intelligently in the Soviet Union and 
understand clearly the objectives 
which the Soviet government has set 
for itself. Some idea of the magni- 
tude of this work may be gathered 
from the fact that the table of con- 
tents lists over 300 titles of subjects 
treated, that there are eleven appen- 
dices to the first volume alone, and 
that the index lists the names of 
more than 600 people. 


Footprints in Palestine 


MADELEINE Sweeny Miller has 
been to Palestine five times and 
there is scarcely any aspect of the 
life in that country with which she 
is not familiar. In her new book, 
Footprints in Palestine (Revell), 
Mrs. Miller has written a thoroughly 
up-to-date and comprehensive vol- 
ume, dealing both with the historical 
cities of the land and the changing 
Palestine of the present day. Most 
of her book was written on the 
ground described. In order to get 
information of unusual interest, she 
made special trips to unfamiliar sec- 
tions of the country. Particularly 
valuable are her accounts of the new 
archeological excavations which are 
in progress in such places as Tekoa, 
Lachish, Byblos and Jerash. 


The volume is profusely illustrated 
with excellent photographs and car- 
ries a preface by Viscount Allenby. 


Aerial Odyssey 


OR those who want to travel 

through the West Indies by air, 
E. Alexander Powell’s Aerial Odys- 
sexy) (Macmillan) will prove a useful 
handbook. It covers Cuba, Haiti, 
Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the 
Lesser Antilles, the Guianas, Mexico 
and Central America. 


(Continued on page 66) 


distin 


In the heart of 


Manhattan, con- 


venient to Grand 


a Central Station, busi- 
ness headquarters, 
fashionabie shops, Broad- 
way theaters and night clubs 
e .. A modern. hostelry that 


provides the comfort, courtesy an 


tinctive charm of a private home. 


THE BARCLAY BAR 


Like a room enchanted, 
it offers you soft lights 
and quiet — courteous 
service and fine liquors 
— custom-built cocktails 
and highballs made to 
your order. 
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20-day 
BALTIC «o> RUSSIA 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
JUNE 27 


185. 


New York, Boston, 


5 CONNECTING SAILINGS 


See the capitals of Northern Europe and the picturesque Baltic sea- 
ports. Spend 3 thrilling days in Russia. Go on the famous Empress of 
Australia, one of the largest and most luxurious liners ever to cruise 
the Baltic. Five connecting sailings from Montreal and Québec. The 
Empress of Australia sails from Québec June 19. Cruise folder, ship’s 
plan, and fare schedules from your own agent or Canadian Pacific: 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Montreal and 33 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


OSLO e DANZIG ¢ STOCKHOLM ¢ LENINGRAD 
HELSINGFORS e COPENHAGEN ¢ TRAVEMUNDE e LONDON 


STARTLING 


Over 1000 Photos Stranger than Fiction 


& 
Y Z\ 0 GB 0 PHOTOS“ COLOR 
[= Livy ‘This Huge Book Contains the 
Strangest Sights and Weirdest 
Peoples on Earth! Strange Love and 
Mariage Customs. Secret Cannibal 
Practices. Sacred Forbidden Places. Etc. 
Fascinating Information for Entire Family 
Collected by World's Most Daring Explorers. 
: AMERICAN EXPLORERS SOCIETY, 70 FIFTH AVE., &.Y. 
: Please send me your FREE illustrated brochure 
jon THE SECRET MUSEUM OF MANKIND. 


SUMMER VACATION 
(All-Expense Tours) 


AROUND the WORLD 


Eastbound: ASS New York, July 
nd 68 days; .. 
$505" up. 


Westbound: From San Francisco 
Dmiiily steewens nal 
days. . $925 up. 
Orient; from Vancouver July 11. 
35 days...$720 up. 
For detailed BROS PROTICH apply to 


your local travel agent or 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TOURS 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


VvVVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvYy 


Don’t miss 


TANGIER 


on your visit to Europe 

Only 5 days from New York 

. . 24% hours from Spain or 
Gibraltar . .. is this colorful 
resort that offers all the lure of 
ancient Oriental life as well as 
every comfort of home. Climate 
never-too-hot, never-too-cold. 

For complete information address 


OFFICIAL TOURIST OFFICE 


Tangier (Morocco), North) Africa 
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THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S “SCANPENN”’ 


s/s “ ” 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITil 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


LONDON 


Stay at the 
HOTEL WASHINGTON 
CURZON STREET MAYFAIR W.1 
Thoroughly up-to-date with every 
modern convenience, central heating, 
running hot and cold water in all 


bedrooms and telephone. 


TERMS MODERATE 


Lady Honywood, Managing Director 


MADELEINE S. MILLER’S 
NEW BOOK 
FOOTPRINT S 
IN PALESTINE 
Introduction By 
Field Marshal Allenby 


One of the most delightful travel 
books on the Holy Land issued in 
any age. The latest information and 
scenes from places where ‘things 
are throbbing today.” 

Delightfully Illustrated $2.50 


F. H. Revell Company, 
158 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 


TRAVELING 
BETWEEN 


COVERS 


(Continued from page 65) 


Unsentimental Journey 


N AN effort to discover what 

Americans today are thinking, 
feeling and hoping, and desiring to 
give as honest a picture of life in 
various parts of this country as he 
could, James Rorty traveled by auto- 
mobile 15,000 miles from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. He visited great 
cities and backwoods creeks. He 
traveled in the most remote rural 
regions, lingered in the areas of 
droughts and strikes, and talked with 
people everywhere, high and low 
alike. Where Life is Better (John 
Day) is a record of this trip. Here 
are Hollywood and the Grand Coulee 
dam, the fruit-growing regions of 
California, the cotton fields of the 
South, the kingdom of coal and 
steel, the Century of Progress Ex- 
position, the capital of the automo- 
bile industry and scores of other 
sections of America. James Rorty is 
an able and observant journalist and 
his book is among the best inter- 
pretations of American life during 
the present period of confusion, 


Black Tents of Arabia 


EADERS of “Travel” will re- 
member with pleasure the splen- 
did articles by Carl R. Raswan which 
have appeared in this magazine from 
time to time. Mr, Raswan first went 
to Arabia nearly twenty-five years 


ago. Since then he has made eleven 
trips to that country, living for 
months at a time with the tribes, 


fighting with them in their wars, and 
traveling with them on long journeys 
which took him into nearly every 
part of the peninsula. 

His book Black Tents of Arabia 
(Little, Brown) is the result of a 
knowledge of Arabian life and peo- 
ple possessed by few Occidentals. 
With sympathy and a deep under- 
standing of the temperament of the 
people he has set down a series of 
vivid impression of unusual adven- 
tures. No book in recent years has 
given a more convincing picture of 
Arabian life. In addition to descrip- 
tions of the day by day life of the 
nomads, of great tribes on the march, 
of guerrilla warfare, of falcon and 
gazelle hunting, there is an extraor- 
dinarily dramatic account of a des- 
perate conflict between the Ruala and 
their enemy tribes. On this occasion 
the Ruala lost hundreds of men and 
thousands of camels from thirst and 
hunger in what was perhaps one of 
the most amazing primitive combats 
to take place in recent years. 

Black Tents of Arabia is a book 
that ranks with the best of contem- 
porary travel literature. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with splendid pho- 


tographs, 
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AN 


MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISES 


on the 


STELLA POLARIS 


World’s Largest Pleasure 
Yacht 


Visiting North Cape 
and Fjords—Lapps and 
Reindeer encampment 


—Folk dances arranged. 


During summer months 
two-weeks cruises, 
starting from English 
and French ports. 


For particulars apply 


B & N LINE 


28 West 48th St. 
New York 


A GOOD ADDRESS 
in the sense that it is in the heart of 
fashionable London, directly overlooking 
Hyde Park, and isso convenient for reach- 
ing your social or business rendezvous, 
Here both residence and entertainment are 
a pleasure and aneconomy. 140 delightful 
rooms (and suites), each with running 
water, central heating and telephone, 
The terms—an_ agreeable surprise. 
Brochure on request. 


ALEXANDRA 
HOTEL 


HYDE PARK CORNER 
LONDON: S.W.1 


Telephone: SLOane 4521 (10 lines) 


DRIVER GUIDES... 


Have one large and one small car 
for private tours to any part of Great 
Britain, from £4 and £2.10.0 re 
spectively per day—or per mile. 
Lesser known places of interest off 


the main routes a specialty. 
Write Miss M. Barnett and Mr. 
A. Jellicoe, Rocklea, Five Ash Down, 
Sussex. 


G. St. 


Owner driver wishes to conduct small 
parties to places of interest around 
Cheltenham, England, e.g. Stratford-on- 
Avon, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Tintern 
Abbey, Broadway, etc. Fast, comfort- 
able car; can accommodate 3 passengers 
at 45/- per head per day. Write to 


Colonel A. B. Skinner D.S.O., 
O.B.E. Redesdale, The Park, 


Cheltenham 
|WELCOME E) (TRAVELERS 


ey Ug 
A: 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 


vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL | 


14 EAST 23TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


PLENTY OF 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 


ANY 


HUGHES PRINTING CO.. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA.. 


Visitors from All Parts of the World 
Ride in the Fifth Avenue Buses 


and Read the Advertisements 


- GOTHAM ~ 
Beautiful Silk Stockings 


GOTHAM SILK HOSIERY COMPANY, INC. 
200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Executive Office 
February 11, 1956. 


Mess He Divingston, Jr., 
Fifth Avenue Bus Advertising, 
425 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Livingston: 


Thank you for the letters you have for- 
warded us. We have been surprised at the large 
number of favorable comments we have received re- 
garding our present cards in the buses. Ordinarily 
we do not expect to get direct replies from bus or 
car cards but it pleases us to have this confirmation 
of our judgment as to the interest the passengers 
take in the advertising cards in the Fifth Avenue 
buses. 


Yours very truly, 
Rebs elilles 


Vice President. 


Further information and rate cards may be procured from 


J. H. Livingston, Jr. 
425 Fifth Ave., N. Y. CAledonia 5 2151 


THE ISLANDS OF # 


" ROBERT MAC CORTRICHT AWATITOUR(SY BUREA 
aikiki—the world’s most famous beach 
—is only part of Hawaii’s great diver- 
All of her islands are rimmed by superb 

beaches... white sands, black sands, “bark- 

ing” sands...shaded by slanting coco-palms, 
washed by lazy surf. You may swim in per- 
fect comfort at any time by clock or calendar 

... midnight or noon... January or June! 


Behind her shorelines, high-speed motor- 
roads wind through verdured canyons... 
past plantation-lands . . . and climb to the 
Inspiring summits of great volcanoes. 


Behind her gaiety and varied pleasures is 
Hawaii, the community, modern and Ameri- 


At play in Honolulu. Natural color photograph taken in 


can. A community of fine schools... lovely 
homes... shops that are fashion centers. A 
land of boundless energy... imparting to all 
an unique joy of living. 


When you turn westward to these isles like 
no other place in the world... let us know 
your sailing-date, that we may welcome you 
..- With scented necklaces fresh woven from 
our native flowers ... the Aloha lei greeting, 
proud tradition of Hawaii! Nowhere else does 
a community say “how-do-you-do” with such 
sincerity and grace. Write us by all means. 


From routine to rapture is an instant change! 
Swift, luxurious steamships sailing from Los 


+ Oahu, Honolulu’s island,is one of the four 
main counties of the Hawaiian group. 
The others —Kauai, Maui and Hawaii— . 
share Oahu’s advantages, but offer their 
own individual beauty and diversion. 


wait 


Angeles, San Francisco or Vancouver, B. C. 
speed over this glorious sea-way in less than 
five days. Our booklet, “Nearby Hawaii” 
and “Tourfax” bulletin contain complete 
information, invaluable in planning your 
visit. Free, from your railway, steamship, 
or travel agent, or Hawaii Tourist Bureau, 
44 Main Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 728 


West Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. — 


This Bureau, with headquarters at 765 Bishop Street, in 
Honolulu, is a non-profit organization, maintained by 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


to enable you to obtain accurate information on any sub- 
ject concerning the entire Territory of Hawaii, U.S. A. 


